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[¢onTINvED.] 
CHAPTER XV. 


As soon as old Tussle, on first going aboard 
of the Sarah Martha had alike gotten her ready 
for sea and for battle, he called on the cook for 
something to eat. That sable functionary, after 
some queries about the gustatory likes and dis- 
likes of his new master, broyght him, in com- 
pliance with his orders, a quantity of miscella- 
neous food, which he ate at his leisure, while 
promenading to and fro, on the deck of the brig, 
deeply thinking on the several subjects presented 
to his mind. 

“Chalkers,” he finally said, “may intend to 
stick close to me, and he may not. But, if he 
should be all right, there’s no necessity of my 
resigning the command of the brig to him—a 
mere shore-lubber, in comparison with me. In 
fact, since he has installed me here as command- 
er, he wont get aboard till we’ve discussed this 
subject, and he has duly agreed to give me full 
swing !” 

He called the cook, and through the assistance 
of that worthy quietly summgped the crew. 

“ There, boys,” he said, as he gave them a few 
silver @ollars apiece, “I want you all to be par- 
ticularly wide awake as long as the brig shall re- 
main where she is, since there’s no telling how 
soon we may cut and run. Especially during 
the present night, do I want you to observe all 
boats which you see in the vicinity, and Jook out 
that no one, not even Chalkers himself, comes 
alongside without my knowledge !” 

All of the men replied satisfactorily, and were 
soon distributed about the deck—all save two 
natives of Milford, whom Tussle, reserved for 
an especial purpose. These two, he soon took 
to the cabin and bade them be seated, remarking : 

“ We're going to see the Old Harry himself, 
during the next hour, and may as well get up a 
little Dutch courage.” 

The wine he produced was soon under dis- 
cussion, and then Tussle said : 

“TI suppose you are acquainted with the vicin- 
ity hereabouts ?”” 

“S’artinly, cap’n—bin. here all my days, 
’cept a little coasting.” 

“ Well, there’s a particular side hill I want to 
find, and of which I have a drawing by an old 
purblind rascal, named Ransom Mix, who has 
been digging for the money.” 

“ Some of Kidd’s buried treasure, I suppose ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you have a drawing of the spot where 
the rhino is buried ?” 

The captain nodded. 

“And that place is about the Neck ?” 

* Another nod. 

“Well, then, this “ere Bob Stiles is jist the 
chap to find it for you, cap’n, only jist projuce 
the picter!” 

Old Tussle took a rude sketch from his pocket, 
and showed it tothe men. The instant Bob 
Stiles’s eyes fell upon it, a look of recognition 
passed over his face. 

“TI know it,” he said. “I kin take you to 
the spot as straight as a needle. It’s just below 
the house of John Welch, that side hill, jest east 
of the little lane which runs up that way—yes, 
between the house and the south shore. This 
dot on the map, I ’spose, is where the treasure is 
buried ?” 

“No, but the spot where old Mix dug’ for it. 
The cash is buried near by, just beyond the 
boundaries of the map—just where this ink-line 
runs off the margin, so that I can find the money 
as soon as I find this side hill. Mix did not 
know where the money was really buried, not 
understanding to what that ink-line across the 
margin points, and that’s why he sold out the 
whole thing to me on most reasonable terms. I 
suppose this document doesn’t look quite so an- 
cient as Kidd's deed to posterity, but I think 
it’s good. And now, since you can take me 
there, we'll set out at once. You, Stiles, see to 
getting a boat ready with shovels, axes and spades 
and so on, while we'll look to the weapons, a 
keg of powder, and so on.” 

All the arrangements required for the money- 
digging adventure were soon made, and the trio 
pushed off. 

“Ten to one that we don’t get anything,” 


“ Ten to one that we do,” rejoined old Tus- 
sle, as he tpolvhis sept in the stern. “ I know what 
Iam about. Do your duty by me to-night, boys, 
and I'll give you one hundred dollars apiece !” 
“A hundred dollars! Depend upon me, 
cap’n, till—till—” 

“Old Nick knocks for you,” finished Tussle, 
laughing. 

“ Yes, that’s just it. I haven’t seen so much 
money in a year.” 

“ Well, youshall. Now, pull like men-o’-war’s- 
menin asquall. I’ll put you around, yonder, by 
the fish-houses as straight as an arrow. You say, 
Stiles, we must land at a little hollow just be- 
yond them ?” 

“ That’s it—we shall soon be there.” 

The boat was already bounding onwards, the 
promised reward having incited the men to work 
with a will. In ten minutes or less, the required 
landing was made, and the party sprang ashore, 
Bob Stiles securing the boat. 

“ That’s the place,” exclaimed old Tussle, the 
instant he landed. “ The map is faithful enough 
to exhibit the exact spot. Allright. Leave the 
boat just where she is, take the tools, and come 
along. No, not the powder,” he added, seeing 
that Bob was taking that. “There’s no blasting 
nor blowing to be done here—that’s for use else- 
where. Here we go!” 

He led the way up the beach, shovel and crow- 
bar in hand, the sailors following with pick-axes 
and other implements for digging. The exact 
area represented by the drawing was soon fally 
located, and then Tussle led the way to the spot 
indicated by the ink-line running off the side of 
the margin. Here, he set the men to work, 
saying : 

“ Within two feet of the surface, in this exact 
spot—work a little more to the right: that’s it— 
you'll find all the treasure ever buried by the 
celebrated Captain Kidd, ‘As he sailed—as he 
sailed.’ And hereafter all money-diggers may 
look wild, whenever they may trouble the repose 
of the virgin soil !” 

« But—are you sure that you, of all men, have 
hit upon the exact spot ?” 

“ Perfectly. A few moments’ work will put 
the matter beyond all question. Dig away, my 
heartics ! We wont be gone from the brig more’n 
half an hour, all together. There you are! 
Don’t you hear the ring of the iron chest, or of 
the marble slab which lies upon it? No: not 
quite, but fire away—it’s coming !” 

“ Hadn’t we oughter have a rope put round a 
circle, cap’n, to keep off the evil spirits ?” 

“0, no—here’s the only spirits you want!” 
producing a pistol. ‘Take a drink, each of you, 
there you are—and then go on again.” 

The men willingly complied. 

“ But, really,” said Bob Stiles, “I feel as if 
we oughter have a magic circle of brimstone 
round about—” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“ But they do say Satan appears to money- 
diggers, in the shape of a drove of wild horses, 
dancing tigers, and all that sort of jugglery, just 
as you get the shovel down to the chest—” 

“ Hark!” said Tussle, bending down. “Do 
that again. You hit it then.” 

“What! the lid? To be sure, though! 





said one of the sailors. 


SECRETS OF THE GULF MILL. 


digging. “Just you look out, cap’n, for the 
demons, and I’ll soon fetch it out o’ this !” 

Both sailors now‘ resource efforts, vad 
a large flat stone was laid bare. After brushing 
off the loose dirt, they all read, in rude letters cut 
therein : 
“R. Kidd. His cash.” 
“All right,” said Bob Stiles, looking wildly 
around, and wiping the perspiration from his 
brow. “We're going to make a raise, sure 
enough! Get hold o’ here,” said.Bob, “ we’ll 
lift the stone off now !” 
They did so, and a large keg was seen, firmly 
embedded in the ground. 
“Take away the earth around it,” said the 
captain: “you can’t lift it without, for it con- 
tains three hundred and fifty pounds of gold.” 

The earth was soon removed, and the sailors, 
by quite an effort, with a little assistance from 
Tussle, rolled the keg up on to the dirt they had 
flung out. An idea suddenly struck Bob Stiles, 
as he clearly evinced by scratching his head, and 
he looked curiously at Tub. 

“T say, mate,” he said. 

“ Well, what is it?” and Bob also d 





I should say that the old Charter has disappear- 
ed, and that we have another vessel in her 
place.” : 

“ Indeed yr’ ' 

“ Everything about her looks so odd and fun- 
ny! I suppose you saw us coming pp, the old 
man and me, or, if you didn’t, you can look at 
the sloop down there, in attestation of the fact. 
He’s gone ashore, on the sly, the old coon, to 
stow away a lot of money in the mill, and I my- 
self am bound on a similar mission. You just 
slide down into the boat, Tussle, and I’ll tell you 
what it is—all about it!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Op Tussze gave a few words of command 
to his mate, and then complied with the desire of 
the visitor, sliding down the rope into the boat. 
The person with whom he found himself, and 
who has often been mentioned in these chroni- 
cles—was young Spencer, a young man richly 
but foppishly dressed, with a face that would 
have been handsome, but for its evidences of 





scratching and grinning. 

“Tsay, Bob, that’s rather a new looking keg 
to be one of Kidd’s !” 

“That's so. The wood isn’t rotted at all, and 
looks as white as ever.” 

“ That’s owing to magic, isn’t it, my hearties ? 
Bear a hand with the tools, Bob, while Tub and 
I carry the gold to the boat. The keg does look 
a little newish—” 

“For Kidd’s—a hundred years old!” 

“And Kidd wouldn’t have buried money in a 
wooden keg, no how,” added Bob. “It’s ahum- 
bug—it couldn’t have been did!” 

“ Well, if he didn’t,” said Tussle, “ somebody 
else did, and so it’s all right.” 

“That’s enough. Somebody’s been a blasted 
fool in burying Kidd money, and we are the only 
chaps that never got burnt in digging it—if the 
keg’s really filled with gold !” 

“No doubt of that, my hearties,” said old 
Tussle, with an air of satisfaction. “Its weight 
is enough to tell you that. And now, back 
again !” 

The return to the beach was soon and safely 
effected, and the boat struck out from the land- 
ing on its return passage. Jnst as it was sweep- 
ing up around Mill Point, ten minutes later, 
another boat was seen making its way shore- 
wards from the sloop. 

“ Let’s hide here,” said Tussle, “under these 
wash-shore piles, till the old man Spencer—for 
that’s him—has gone up to the mill.” 

They did so, and then went on their way, 
avoiding the notice of the two women who came 
down the beach-road, and passed them, Patty 
and Nellie. They then went on their way, pro- 
ceeding across the Channel to the brig, where 
the treasure was soon stowed away. 

Just then young Spencer came up in a boat 
from the sloop, and called out, as he came along- 
side : 

“Captain Tussle!” 

“ Here,” said that worthy. 

“Ah, you are here, are you?” said the young 
man, staring at the different parts of the brig. 





There ’tis, sure enough,” and he re-commenced 


“ Well, bless me! if it wasn’s for your presence, 


lissip ¥ lity, a small degree of intelli- 
gence, and almost as much proneness to wrong- 
doing as any young man left to himself can well 
contrive to acquire. 

“What's up?” asked Tussle, seating himself, 
while the young man permitted the boat to drop 







cer looked all suspicion at his companion in 
iniquity, “have you ever been there? Have 
you dug up the money ?” 

Old Tussle did not reply till he had looked all 
around, in every direction, and assured himself 
that the boat was now sufficiently far enough up 
river for him to tell the truth, even in case of 
trouble. 

“ Villain! your looks are reply enough! You 
have robbed me !” 

“Bah, Illion.” Then Tussle had a sudden 
and happy thought. ‘You needn’t look so 
savage. I havedug up the money—just did it— 
but only because I knew you would not have as 
much leisure to do it as myself. I knew you 
intended to run off with the girl, and thought 
you’d have your hands full. The money is 
aboard of the brig, at your command, and you 
can row back there as soon as you please, and 
get it. Ishould have told you this at once, but 
for fear of being overheard by the crew. I went 
and got it alone, and nobody except myself 
knows where it is, nor what it is.” 

“ Well done, old boy! Forgive me, Ben, for 
doubting you a moment. That’s all right, then, 
and we'll now look after the, girl. Have you 
seen her ?”” 

“ Yes—across there, near the cottage on the 
Cliff. You just set me ashore a moment. There’s 
Chalkers coming down towards the water, and 
T'll go and meet him, and tell him—-”’ 

“Not that I’m here: wait till after we are off 
with the girl.” 

“ Of course.” 

Tussle went ashore and sauntered down to 
meet Chalkers, who was just coming down to 
the water to wash his hands, after killing the old 
man Spencer. Thereafter, during the next ten 
minutes, Tussle performed the part we have al- 
ready recorded of him, in the arrest of our hero, 
carrying him to the mill, etc. He then went 
back to young Spencer, the boat again push- 
ed off from the shore. 

“It’s out,” said young Spencer, taking up the 
oars, “ down past the mill ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Tussle, “ and if you keep in its 
shadow and along by the sea wall, we'll not be 
likely to be seen.” " 

There was a sinister gleam in the eye of Tus- 
sle, as he said this, and he carelessly laid his 
hand upon the iron-bar the young man had 
brought, among other things, for his money- 
digging expedition. The boat was, soon down 
opposite the mill, and just within the edge of the 
immense shadow it cast half way across to the 
opposite Point, and then Tussle said : 

“ Hist—stop rowing, and in with the oars !” 

The young man complied, seeing by his com- 
panion’s face, that he was much excited about 
something. 

“And now—look down at the silver scattered 
on the bottom of the river !” 

The young man bent his head over the side of 
the boat, looking downwards. 

“T see nothing!” he said. 

Like lightning the iron-bar descended on the 
victim’s head, dashing in his skull and rendering 





in before the current now setting up Wep 
River. 

“Only this, I’m going to dig up the keg of 
money I buried last summer down on Indian 
Neck, and want your help.” 

“O, that’s all.” 

“Yes. You see that I have bronght the tools 
along, and if it’s a go, Tussle, we'll set out at 
once.” 

“‘ There’s only one objection.. Some Quakers, 
just arrived in Milford from Massachusetts, are 
holding a camp-meeting down there—an all-night 
and forty day affair.” 

“Is that so?” 

“A fact.” 

“ How did you know it *” 

“Chalkers told me. You'll remember that 
when you went to Europe, you gave me a draw- 
ing of the spot where the money is buried ?”’ 

“Yes, and I’ve trembled ever since lest you 
should take it into your head to go and dig up 
the money. That’s the curse of dishonesty, that 
one villain can’t have.any sort of confidence in 
another.” 

“ Sir!” ; 

“Excuse me, Tussle; present company is 
always excepted, of course. But the cash has 
been there long enough. That word cash re- 
minds me that I ornamented one of the building 
stones of the mill, when I was looking after 
affairs here for the old man, with the coat of arms 
of Captain Kidd, and cut his name on it, etc.” 

“Coat of arms'—a death’s head and the 
cross-bones, I suppose? But I’m blest if I saw 
it!” 

“Eh?” 

“ Bat, then, you know—I wasn’t here while 
you were cutting it; so, of course, I didn’t see 
it. Of course not.” 

“ Look here, Ben Tussle! You dare not look 


“5 





me in the face! Have you,” and young Spen- 


him incapable of even the slightest exclamation 
or movement. The next instant, Tussle threw 
him into the river. 

“ That will do for you,” he said, “ gold, girl, 
and all!” 

There was a sharp ripple on the water, as of 
something darting out rapidly in the almost 
waveless water, just below its surface, from the 
direction of the mill. Then there was a lashing 
and foaming under the body of the murdered 
man, and it was dragged out of sight. 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed Tussle, recoiling. “ It 
is a shark !” 

The body now re-appeared, and the water 
around was covered with blood. Tussle saw 
that part of one leg had been bitten off. 

“And, ha!” there’s another of them,”’ he cried, 
as another streak came out on the water. “ They 
are huge fellows, and evidently live in the deep 
water under and about the mill.” 

He seized the oars, and commenced rowing to- 
wards the brig. 

“ The tide will carry the body off,” he said, 
“and they will follow it, continuing to nab at it, 
till every particle of it is gone. All right—so 
much the better. ‘Dead men tell no tales,’ and 
especially if they are eaten by sharks!” 

He was soon at the brig, but not to stay. The 
same boat, and the same men he had before em- 
ployed, were instantly ordered out, and he push- 
ed off again from the brig, leaving young Spen- 
cer’s boat attached to the stern. 

“We're going to bring off female,” he ex- 
plained to the sailors, “to secure whom young 
Spencer has gone ashore. You'll land me just 
below the mill, on the wall there, and then I’ll 
tell you what to do.” 

On landing, he said : 

“ Row up under the mill—under it, mind you, 





for it’s built partly on piles, and secrete your- 
selves there. Do not make any noise, whatever 
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you hear in the mill, for it’s occupied, and be 
sure to observe silence. When I want you to 
come for me and the girl, Ill give three loud 
whistles, round by the wall, from this very spot, 
and you can come for me. Ah, there’s the boat 
which belonged to the old man Spencer. You 
needn’t move it. If you shouldn’t hear the sig- 
nal, I could go off in her, in a pinch, I suppose.” 

“Ay, ay, sir! Ifhere isn’t that blasted keg 
of powder! We oughter have left it—” 

“No matter,” interrupted Tussle. “If it’s 
likely to be in the way, you can leave it there in 
the old man’s boat.” 

The sailor did so. 

“My original idea was,” continued Tussle, 
“that it might be made serviceable in blowing 
up body or hing before I get through 
ashore, and that is why 1 broughtit. Keep wide 
awake, my hearties! and there’s the promised 
hundred dollars apiece to aid you !” 

He gave them the money. 

“And now, when you hear the signal, sooner 
or later, come! I may be away only a few 
minutes—may be gone an hour. Only look 
sharp—that’s all !”” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Yonder, way down by that bend, there are 
some females running this way—but it can’t be 
her! I’ll hide down here, by the shore-wash 
piles, and see what they do, but it can’t be her. 
Now go to your hole, my hearties, and look out.” 

Tussle took his way down the beach-road a 
little way, and then secreted himself behind the 
piles he had mentioned, while the sailors rowed 
up under the mill. 

“A queer place, Tub ?” 

“ That’s so—but remarkably safe.” 

“Perhaps as much so as Paddy’s underground 
house—so much so that he never got out, it 
having caved in on him! But no talking! 
Caution, and we’ll slide in.” 

The piles on which that part of the mill stood 
were many in number, and the distance between 
the water and the floor not quite so much as 
could have been desired, but the sailors managed 
to work their way under the building, out of 
sight from the river, doing all in silence. 

“Tsay, Tub.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Captain Tussle pays well !” 

“Yes, like a villain! I thought I saw a tussle 
betwixt him and young Spencer after they went 
ashore together, but couldn’t swear for sartin’ 
sure dead certainty. I think he’s up to suthin’ 
it wouldn’t do to take for the text of a sarmint, 
and that he allers has been !”’ 

“ Well, no matter. That’s none of our busi- 
ness! That’s clean money, however dirtily 
gained !” 

“Then it’s all right. Hark!” 

It was quite dark under the mill, and the air 
smelt rather too dead and close to be agreeable, 
even to the nostrils of our two tars, but they al- 
ready held Tussle to be a prime commander, 
and so, clinging to the wall at one side of the 
black abyss, they determined to carry out their 
instructions to the letter. 

“ Well, why do you hark ?” 

“ Just to see what I can hear !” 

“Tf you see all that, you'll do well. Hush! 
there are voices, though—listen !” 

Both sailors soon felt assured that they heard 
a voice in the mill above them, and it soon ap- 
peared that such was the case. Footsteps were 
heard on the floor, and ere long a trap door was 
snddenly opened therein, over one side of the 
space occupied by the water, and at no great 
distance from them, permitting a few faint gleams 
of moonlight to be reflected down upon the water, 
and also the tones of a hoarse voice to come more 
distinctly to their ears. 

“Look .sharp, Tub,” whispered Bob Stiles. 
“ That’s the voice of old Cal. Chalkers, and he’s 
in a fury of a passion, swearing and cussing— 
perhaps all alone by himself! We're going to 
have a little bit of an adventure out of all that 
squawking and tearing, or I’m much out of my 
reckoning !” 

“ That’s so, Bob:!” 

And then those two men crouched low in the 
boat, and watched and listened ! 








CHAPTER XVII. 

O, the blessedness of being beloved! How 
the love-gladdened heart leaps up in answer to 
the glorions sunlight, or the paler rays of the 
moon! How it revels in the beauties God has 
given to the world—to the sweetness of flowers— 
the great symph of natu bove all, the 
grand thoughts of which affection is the key! 
‘How clear the cloudless sky when the eyes of a 
loved.one are joined with ours in gazing upon 
it! How beautiful the most trivial things, or the 
commonest acts, when seen through the sancti- 
fying medium.of a loving glance—and, 0, how 
full the happiness which love brings us when it 
transports us to the higher mounts of our earth- 
ly-spiritual world, from whence we behold the 
promise-gleams of another !”” 

These words welled up from the full heart of 
Patty, as she walked down the beach-road with 
Miss Wheeler, after leaving Mr. Ogden to go 
and see the senior Spencer. As she uttered 
them, in an impassioned voice, and with glowing 
features, the while clinging affectionately to the 
arm of her friend, the other thought she had 
never seen her look so beautiful—so much do 
pure and holy sentiments ennoble the human 





face. . 
4 Yes, Patty, you are right. I have known 


,the truth of your words by experience, and am 


glad that you have learned them so holily—so 
sweetly.” 

“ And now that all is explained, or at least 
foreseen—now that you have seen Mr. Ogden, 
what do you think of him?” 

“That he is all you could desire—a man in 
God’s own image ; just such 8 man as has never 
filled my vision—save once !” 

“And he?” 

“Ts my angel-husband,” and the eyes of Nellie 
smiling in their tears, were fixed upon the starry 
sky above her. “ He is there!” 

“And think you, dear Nellie, that our loves 
are immortal? That those who love truly on 
earth will love in heaven *” 





“Tt would have destroyed me once to doubt 
it—it would deeply pain me to do so now. For 
years it has been the most sublime thought of 
my life, to feel that there is one beyond the dark 
valley whose smiles will be the first given to 
welcome me to the land of souls !” 

“How you—O, I know it from your nature— 
how you must have loved him !” 

“ Yes, darling—my love for him was the one 
great fulfilment of my life, as is yours for this 
man. I gave him all my heart, and received all 
of his in return. We looked forward to a happy 
union! but, a short time before the day fixed 
for our nuptials, he sickened and died. I fol- 
lowed him to the grave, and saw the damp sod 
cover that manly form forever from my sight ; 
but the heart, Patty—my soul—it was not left 
there! That love which the grave can terminate 
is not of heaven, for true love is only as a little 
spring gushing out its waters in time, to flow on, 
majestically, with increasing breadth and depth, 
through all eternity, forever and ever !” 

“think so—and that is the way I love Mr. 
Ogden, and thus shall it ever be.” 

“My face, Patty, is towards the dark river, 
and my thoughts upon the home beyond prepared 
for the good. But let my past life attest that I 
have not dit in d ing of things to 
come; but in the active and earnest discharge of 
the duties of this earthly sphere! You have not 
received the least of those benefits I have sought 
to bestow, and it is a joy, Patty, to know that, 
hereafter, when you stand above my grave, you 
will feel that I did bless and ennoble you—that 
I tried to lead your soul to God—that all my 
humble talents and station would permit me to 
do, that I did.” 

“Yes—yes, dear Nellie, but do not speak of 
dying! Now that I have found a protector and 
my true position—” 

“Ts not my mission towards thee fulfilled? I 
know not why it is, but I have had for some- 
time, and have very strongly at this moment, a 
presentiment of death !” 

“0, no—no,” and the tears of Patty showed 
how much it wrung her heart to think of losing 
that loved one. 

“Tis even so. Yet, if it is painful for me to 
go, and for you to part with me, let us think of 
the world of happiness which awaits me beyond. 
Yes, Patty, you have met your ordained one—a 
child of God, as I have endeavored to make you, 
and he will be everything the world can be to 
you, while carth shall remain your portion. So 
g that when you follow me, there will not arise 

none shadow from the intervening gulf to 
mar the joy of our meeting.” 

“T will—I will!” 

“Yes, my face is turned towards the dark val- 
ley, and my steps almost there! Just here, al- 
most beside our path, there is a silent stone, 
which speaks more to me than all the words of 
the living! It marks the grave of my beloved, 
and so connects me with him. Graves are the 
witnesses of God—the negative proofs that there 
is a life which cannot perish. The dust they 
contain is nothing—it has been and it is—but we 
know that the mysterious life-essence which per- 
vaded it was a something divine—a something 
consciously and individually existent—a some- 
thing which is privileged to be a shrine of glory 
and bliss, in the temples of the eternal, forever 
and ever!” 

Nellie had turned aside from the beach-road, 
ascending the western side of the Cliff, and they 
soon came to the spot she had indicated, the 
grave where reposed the earthly remains of the 
man she had loved. 

“ There is the name and the age,” she said— 
“often seen by you before, darling, but not until 
now did you know the message of that stone and 
this grave to my soul. By-and-by, this frail 
memorial will be swept away—no person living 
will be aware of the dust there laid, and it is 
well, for then that will be elsewhere, a living 
crown of glory to bespeak the existence of the 
one whose mortality was there laid !’” 

“And that is the memorial I would have. O, 
for my monument, when I shall pass away, give 
me one living, loving heart !” 

“It is here, Patty, that I have often come at 
eventide to think of heaven and of him, some- 
times with a wish that he had lived; for, O, if 

‘blessed are they which die in the Lord,’ how 
blessed are they who live forever in him! It is 
here that I would be buried. Since the time of 
our sad separation, I do not believe there has 
been a day or an hour when he was not conscious 





of my thoughts or actions, and I rejoice in this | 


one thing, that I have been faithful to him. O, 
if those who cry ‘old maid,’ who look upon the 
aged maiden lady with taunts and with sneers, 
‘could but look down into the soul of that sufferer, 
and see what affections are there bruised and 
broken, to be never more healed in time, they 
would leave her to the peace of respectful 
silence.” 

“O, how I have been pained when such rude- 
ness has been shown you !” 

“But let us not too severely blame these 
thoughtless ones. They judge solely by the few 
appearances which their material senses can per- 
ceive, and know little of the facts. The sorrows 
of the soul, like its loves, are too sacred to be told 
except to the few who have known in their just 
relation, the one and the other! I have hoarded 
all mine in my own bosom, save such as it has 
been proper for you and a few others to 
share !”” 

They turned away, and continued their walk 
along the Cliff, in the direction of Nellie’s cot- 
tage, often looking back, to see if Mr. Ogden was 
coming. 

“T shall be fearful till I see him,” said Patty. 

“And I, for something tells me that the danger 
is not past. Yet, let us try to be calm and pa- 
tient, and hope for the best.” 

“T should die, Nellie, were any evil to befall 
him now!” 

“Let us pause here and wait,” said Nellie, 
again looking. ‘ We could see him from here 
soon after he leaves the mill.” 

“Tt pains me that he went there, Patty, for I 
think that mill was conceived in iniquity, and 
and that it will never make any one wiser or 
better. Already there seems to be a curse hang- 
ing upon it.” 








Patty was looking back earnestly, with a look 
of gathering anxiety on her face. 

“ We must go back,” she said. 

They waited yet another long interval without 
seeing any signs of Mr. Ogden. 

“ Yes, we will go,” said Nellie. 

Even as the twain arose, a form was seen com- 
ing down the beach-road, just below the mill- 
bridge, in the direction of the Cliff. 

“Tt’s James !” said Patty, with great joy, and 
they both set out to meet him. 

But the man thus advancing was old Tussle 
in quest of Patty. When she met him, she only 
looked once into his face, and then with a cry of 

pprehension, she bounded away towards the 
mill, her fears for her lover’s safety causing her 
to rise superior to all fatigue. Tussle detained 
Nellie long enough to see that his affair was at 
the mill, and also to learn that she had little 
doubt of Patty’s meeting Chalkers there. 

“And in that case ?” 

“Terrible—terrible! We must fly to her re- 
lief, should all be as I fear.” ; 

“Of course—of course, miss. I shall be only 
too glad to rescue Miss Patty from everybody 
and everything! In fact, that’s the object of my 
visit ashore, at this moment.” 

“Tt is? O, God will bless you. Come !” 

And the two hastened up towards the mill, 
the more rapidly as they saw that Patty had 
already passed within the door, after an evident 
colloquy with some person there. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 


As the reader has already suspected from the 
tenor of the events we have recorded, our hero 
was not eaten by the sharks, when thrust through 
that hole in the floor of the mill, by Chalkers, 
but was saved by Tussle’s two sailors in the boat. 
They had overheard enough of the villain’s de- 
nunciatory address to form some idea of the con- 
templated crime, and so, when they saw a dark 
object thrust through the trap, and beheld the 
trap instantly closed, they lost no time in push- 
ing out their boat from the wall, and in drawing 
the insensible form ‘of Mr. Ogden from the 
water. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


“ My hyes,” said Tub. “Pull out o’ this, 
Bob—out to the light! Here’s a job for us to 
see to !’” ‘ 

By a series of powerful exertions, Stiles soon 
worked the boat out from under the mill. 

“ What! bound hand and foot! Blast the 
eyes of that Chalkers, for the most inhuman 
wretch the world’s ever seen! Look o’ here, 
Bob—what d’ye think of tieing up a man in this 
sort of a way, and tumbling him into such a hole 
as this ’ere ?” 

While asking this question, Tub had rapidly 
flourished a knife among the bands of our hero, 
and entirely freed him. 

“Ts he dead, Tub ?” 

“No—nor injured at all. He already draws 
in as much air as anox, and will soon be all 
right. There he is.” 

A number. ns anhounced Mr. \Ogden’s 
speedy return to comsciousness. The cold water 
had served as a sort of a douche for his paralyzed 
faculties, and materially assisted in his restora- 
tion. In fact, he had been pretty well along to- 
wards consciousness when the murderer thrust 
him through the trap, and so, he soon, under the 
rude care of those two sailors, opened his eyes. 

“T thought she was here,” he said; “that I 
heard her voice.” 

“ Well, there is a female in the case, if that ts 
your she. We heard her shrieking and yelling, 
just as the trap was shot down. I say, mate, 
hadn’t we oughter go to the rescue? That old 
satan Chalkers would be a little more civil, if he 
should once run afoul of my bunch of fives! 
Let us up and at him. Here’s around by the 
wall, in two shakes and a skip, signal or no 
signal !” 

Mr. Ogden comprehended all this, but he was 
still too weak to speak coherently, and could only 
smile his thanks, and nod his approval. 

“ Quick, Tub! for once in our black, rascally, 
and catawumptious lives, let us do a good act— 
just to see how it feels! Row like a martyr— 
jist so, that’s it, and we'll be in time to get that 
’ere female, whoever she is, out o’ the paws of 
that blasted old hypocrite!” 

“Thank you—thank you! Save her, and 
your reward shall be princely.” 

“ Five hundred, mate ?” 

“A thousand !” 

“A cool thousand! my hyes! Putin a big- 
ger lick, Tub! Go your biggest! Boot jacks 
and splinters! cat-heads and gimlets! A cool 
thousand! For that money, or half of it, I’d 
brain that infernal Chalkers, making use of an 
oar as a war-club for that purpose.” 

“No you wont—no violence, gentlemen,” 
said a voice. ‘In the name of the law—all your 
proceedings must be legal and regular.” 

“ Blast your reg’lar,” roared Tub. “It’s that 
cuss’d Squawkibus !”” 

As agonized as was Mr. Ogden, he could not 
help but smile at the figure the celebrated Clarki- 
bus, J. P,, now presented. 

“No violence, gentlemen,” and he rushed to 
meet the boat at the landing. ‘I see that you 
are bent on a mission of violence, especially you,” 
and he made a dash at Tub, as that agile per- 
sonage sprang ashore, “but I hereby com- 
mand—” 

“ Out of the way, you bloated dog-fish,” growl- 
ed Tub, throwing off the official hand of Mr. 
Clarkibus from his arm. 

“No, in the name of—” 

“Marling spikes and fish-hooks! Take that 
for your trouble !’’ 

A shout burst from the lips of the constable, 
butit did not save him. Tub had caught him in 
his powerful arms, and, with a single exertion of 
his immense strength, had pitched him off from 
the sea-wall, plunging him out of sight in the 
water. 

“Now, mates, for’ard!” cried Tub, starting 
for the mill. 

Mr. Clarkibus came up, yelling and blowing, 
but struck out for the landing, which he speedily 
reached. Here he shook himself, muttering 





incoherent fragments of a law vocabulary, and 
then set out in the track of the pitiless Tub. 

This latter individual had no sooner reached 
the road, on his way around to the entrance of 
the mill, than a man and woman came up and 
joined him, going hastily in the same direction. 

“In the name of the law—” 

“Ho!” said Stiles, keeping close at the heels 
of his chum. “ There’ a light now in the 
cottage.” 

“ Yes, that’s my work,” replied the man of 
law. “ That’s my work—I’ve got a light there, 
and am going to have an inquest on the body of 
Chalkers’s victim—all in due course—regular— 
don’t go without authority—Governor Trum- 
bull—éoronor,” and what more Mr. Clarkibus 
would have said was suddenly checked—he hav- 
ing lost his footing and gone down sprawling on 
the sand. 

“To the mill!” cried Miss Wheeler. 

“For’ard !” responded Tub. “I’m bound to 
be first on deck. My head’s not a nigger’s, Bob, 
but jest you see how I’ll go through that door 
without knocking! Come on, woman, and come 
on, Mr. Squawkibus, X. Y. Z.; all hands to- 
gether! There’s a young woman in here, in an 
awful fix, and quick’s the word !” 

The entire party, our hero bringing up the 
rear, looking so unlike himself in his wet and 
draggling clothes, and hatless, that Nellie, too 
much excited to particularly observe any one, 
did not recognize him—all took their way as 
rapidly as possible towards the mill. 

Crash ! soon went the stalwart frame of Tub 
through the door, carrying it from its hinges 
with him, and landing sprawling with it on the 
floor of the mill. 

The interruption was only just in season to 
save Patty from her terrible foe. 

“In the name of the law, gentlemen—” 

“ Take that,” roared Tub, rising to his feet 
with the quickness of a rocket’s flight, and he 
gave Chalkers a blow which sent him over bagk- 
wards, and down upon the pile of gold in sucha 
sprawling way as to scatter it far and near, at 
the same instant that Patty released from his 
hold, sank down, with a wild and hysterical 
shriek, becoming as pale as death. 

“O, James—James,” she shrieked. ‘“ He’s 
there, there,” and she pointed towards the trap 
in the floor! ‘ He’s flung him through it to the 
sharks! quick, O, save him! Too late—too 
late! The fiend has murdered him—” 

“ Darling !” cried a manly voice, the sight of 
Patty having gifted our hero with new life and 
strength. ‘ Here, darling! I am still in the 
land of living, the boat and the sailors having 
saved me !” . 

Patty had turned, with another wild shrick, at 
the first word of endearment addressed to her, 
raised her eyes once to that loved face, and then 
her head sank forward upon her bosom. 

The surprise of her lover s speedy appearance, 
alive and at liberty, after seeing him hurled thus 
bound into that dark abyss, had been too much 
for her already greatly taxed powers. The poor 
girl had fainted, but not till the arms of her 
lover had clasped her form close to his gladdened 


breast. 

“ Baffled !” cried Chalkers, arising to his feet, 
with a desperate expression, one wilder and 
fiercer than ever, in his bloodshot eyes and on 
his flushed features. ‘“ Trapped—hunted! yet 
not wholly conquered! I, at least, can have my 
vengeance on the dashed woman !” 

He drew the only pistol he had about him 
from his bosom and fired full at Patty, as shé 
thus lay in the arms of her lover. A report, a 
wild hum of voices from all present, and a pierc- 
ing shriek from Miss Wheeler, instantly suc- 
ceeded, all blending together. 

“ Fools and idiots that ye are !”’ said Chalkers, 
with the fires of reckless courage and resolution 
gleaming in his eyes, while he drew his heavy 
knife from its concealment, and then he glanced 
at old Tussle. “It seems to be your fortune to 
come in on me, at just the dashed moment, and 
you seem to have an idea that you are going to 
have this business all in your own way. But 
there’s your female, as dead as Julius Cesar, 
and here goes your young bloodhound in her 
wake !” 

“Stop him—stop him !” 

“ Down with the murderous wretch !” 

“ Seize the madman!” 

“In the name of the law, geuiiemen—” 

But all of these exclamations, and the move- 
ments thus intimate, were too late! 

With the bound of a tiger, Chalkers had pass- 
ed the distance between him and our hero, and 
had plunged his heavy knife in his side, crying : 

“Home to the hilt! and with that peculiar 
death-turn I learned from the Malays? There’s 
your man—through the ventricles of his heart, 
gentlemen—he’ll die in a minute !” 

Then wild and loud arose the triumphant 
laugh of Chalkers, as he flourished his bloody 
weapon about his head, and while he cried to old 
Tussle : 

“Quick, Ben. We'll have it all in our way 
yet! Quick! the gold shall be carried off, as 
you and I can whip this whole party of women 
and fools! Bear a hand here, and the brig will 
soon put us off soundings, and give us our old 
kingdom of the sea—ha, ha.” 

Bleeding and ing, as the two ruffians 
sprang towards the gold, did Patty and Mr. 
Ogden, he reeling forward beneath her weight, 
sink down upon the floor together, bathed in 
each other’s blood ! 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

{Back numbers of The Flag of owr Union, containing 
he previous chapters of this story, may be found at ali 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 








HOW THE FRENCH MARCH. 


The French troops generally commence their 
march at three in the morning; they jog on for 
six hours without stopping, and then a halt takes 
place, during which the men breakfast; they 
always contrive to have soup, wisch is meat and 
drink to a French soldier. If meat is to be had 
so much the better; if not, a few vegetables are 
put in to color the water; quantities of bread are 
stowed into the kettle, with, if possible, a piece of 
butter. The men appear to like it. From nine 
until two they eat and rest; at two the bugle 
sounds for parade, atter which the march is re- 
sumed, to continue until sunset, when the troops 
bivouac.—London Herald. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 


Dr Jonnson preferred conversation to books, 
and owned that he had hardly read a single book 
through, declaring that the perpetual task of 
reading was as bad as slavery in the mine, or 
labor at the oar. 

Byron was an exceedingly rapid writer and 
composer. He produced the whole of the 
“ Bride of Abydos” ina single night ; and it is 
said without even mending his pen. The pen is 
now preserved in the British Museum. 

Pope never could compose well without first 
declaiming for some time at the top of his voice, 
and thus rousing his nervous system to the full- 
est activity. He says, “the things I have written 
quickest have always pleased me best.” 

A friend once said to Moore the poet that his 
verses must slip off his tongue as if by magic. 
“Why, sir,” replied Moore, “that line cost me 
hours, days and weeks of attrition, before it would 
come.” : 

It cost Lord Lyttleton twenty years to write 
the “ Life and History of Henry II. ;’—Gibbon 
was twelve years in completing his “ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ;’—and Adam Smith 
occupied ten years in producing his “ Wealth of 
Nations.” 

Calvin studied in his bed. Every morning at 
five or six o’clock, he had book, manuscript and 
paper brought to him there, and he worked on 
for hours together. If he had occasion to go out, 
on his return he undressed and went to bed again, 
there to resume his studies. 

Bacon could only compose in a small study ; 
he fancied that a contracted room helped him to 
condense his thoughts, and always invested the 
ceremony of writing with solemnity. He knelt 
down, before composing his great works, and 
prayed for light from Heaven. 

Balzac, the finest writer in French prose, who 
gives vast majesty and harmony to his periods, 
has been known to bestow a week upon a single 
page of composition, and was never satisfied with 
the first production of his thoughts. 

Martin Luther’s literary labors were enormous ; 
during an interval of less than thirty years, he 
published seven hundred and fifteen volumes ; 
some were pamphlets, but the most were large 
and elaborate treatises. He was very fond of 
his dog which was ever by his side. 

“ The Comforts of Human Life,” by R. Heron, 
were written in a prison, under the most distress- 
ing circumstances. “The Miseries of Human 
Life,” by Beresford, were, on the contrary, com- 
posed in a drawing-room, where the author was 
surrounded by every luxury. 

Steele wrote excellently on temperance, when 
he was sober. Sallust who declaimed so eloquently 
against the licentiousness of the age, was himself 
an habitual debauchee. Johnson’s essay on 
politeness is admirable, but he was himself a 
perfect boor. Young’s gloomy verses give one 
the blues, but he was a brisk, lively man. 

We find the dep d and melancholy Cow- 
per, who passed so many days of religious des- 
pondency and doubt, devoting the hours of night 
to the production of the mirth-provoking story 
of “John Gilpin.” 

All the friends of Sterne knew him to be a 
most selfish man; yet, as a writer, he excelled 
in pathos and charity. At one time beating his 
wife, at another, wasting his sympathies over a 
dead donkey. So Seneca wrote in praise of 
poverty, ona table formed of solid gold, with 
millions let out at usury. 

It is a remarkable fact that the mass of poetry 
which gave Burns his principal fame, burst from 
him in a very short space of time, not exceeding 
fifteen months. It was a sudden, impetuous flow, 
which seemed soon to exhaust itself. 











A NIGHT RIDE ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 
Isn’t a night ride upon an engine exciting ? 
Packed upon a little seat in one corner of the 
caboose, out of the way, the furnace is crammed 
full of wood, the water guages tried, the bell 
rings, the throttle is opened, and off we go. The 
lantern ahead shines upon the track and lights 
the path, there is no dirt, the cinders pass over- 
head, more wood is put in the furnace, the ma- 
chinery clanks, the engine rocks, there is a siss- 
ing and a fizzing, the engine come on a curve, 
the @ngineer is on the lookout, the smoke stack 
turns one side as if it would go off, the flanges 
rub hard against the rails, the bell rings, who is 
there to hear it, for it’s two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the furnace door is opened, the wood has 
melted away like ice before the sun, more billets 
are crammed in, the track is now straight, the 
throttle opened wider, the smoke stack rushes 
madly under a bridge and seems high enough to 
sweep it away, the whistle blows, a light is seen 
by the station house, which we pass in a hurry, 
thanks to the switch tender, bounding, jumping, 
rocking along, where we are, time on one side, 
the unknown future on the other, with but a step 
between, who could go to sleep in such a place ? 
The speed slackens, we are coming to the great 
bridge, the farnace door is opened a second, a 
shower of sparks comes from the smoke stack, 
the door is closed, and not another spark is seen 
as we enter and pass through the long bridge, 
and come to a standstill in the station house at 
Springfield.— Springfield Republican. 





RATHER FISHY. 


Mr. Smith sits at the breakfast table in his 
boarding-house, gazing suspiciously at a fried 
fish, which looks nice, but smells unsavory. The 
conversation turns upon steamboats. : 

Landiady (deferentially)—Mr. Smith, do you 
not suppose that the first steamboat created much 
surprise among the fish when it was launched ? 

_Smith (curtly)—I can’t say, marm, whether it 
did or not. 

Landlady—O, I thought from the way in 
which you eyed the fish before you, that you 
ey acquire from it some information on that 

int. 

Smith ie mations villain)—Very likely, 
marm—very likely ; but it’s my opinion, marm, 
that this fish left his native ps before the 
steamboat was invented.” 

he > oy his board bill before sun- 
set with a hint that hi — 
Mobile Register is room was wanted. 








Anorr.—Had I a careful and pleasant com- 
panion, that should show me my angry face in a 
glass, I should not at all take it ill. Some are 
wont to have a looking-glass held to them while 
they wash, though to litile purpose ; buat to be- 
hold man’s selt so unnatural y disguised and 
disordered, will conduce got a little to the im- 
peachment of anger.— Plutarch. 






































(Written for The Flag of our Unio 
THE INVALID. 


BY BELLA @. MINTOR. 


A lady lay to 8 curtained room, 
Her cheek was wan but her eye was brig 
And a sunbeam chased from her brow Ite 
Haloing it o'er with a golden light 
** Farewell to the winter so dark and drear,”’ 
She murmured to accents eweet and low 
While adown her cheek stole a pearly tear 
And a glad smile vanquished the look of 
That had hovered around ber wan lips lor 
And hushed in her baom the gush of sony 


* The epring has come'—0, the warm, glad 
With her bursting buds and her Moom! 
And the trilling bird on her speeding wing 
Flies gladly along through the wildwood | 
And the silvery streams, with their muate | + 
Have burst from their fetters of ice at le 
And bounding along the glad waves meet 
In the flowery vale, where the wintry bi 
Moans not through boughs that are bleak - 
For the smiling «pring 's hung the green be 


“ There 's a fount of joy in my bosom now, 
And the bow of hope spans its waters cles 
The gloom is chased from my weary brow, 
Since the sunlight breaks and the epring |- 
©, my pulses bound with a rapturous thrill, 
And a tide of joy through my being flows, 
As I list to the song of toe purting rill, 
And gage on the greensward freed from t! 
That covered the earth with a mantle white 
And filled my soul with « gleom ike night! 


Ay, the spring 4a¢ come, and the autumn, | 
But the soft breese murmured a requbem 
And white flowers, bathed in the summer « 
Were lightly twined o'er a death cold brow 
And the white hands meekly folded lay 
In sweet repose on « pulseless breast ; 
While the smile on the beautiful lips of clay 
Mode her look like a weary child at rest 
For death had come with a slaying hand, 
And her soul went forth to the spirit land 


Now the wild flowers bioom o'er her early g: 
The hawthorn sweet and forget-me-not, 

In « lonely vale where the willows wave, 
Where in life she had made it a favorite «7; 
Where oft she had sat till the moon's pale be: 
Has played o'er the brook with a allver lig 

Till the nightbird wailed from the leaves of 
And the world grew still in the hush of n., 

©, farewell, May! be your slumbers sweet, 

In the vale where the tinkling rivulets meet 





en 
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BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL 


“Goon morning, Mr. Watston, Tw: 
money, my dear, Going down Broadw 
the pretty woman who had just trippe: 
dressing-room where he sat reading th: 
beside a little table spread for « 
breakfast. 

Mr. Watston looked up at the first w» 
enough pleased with the neat little fig) 
jaunty attire. The remainder of th: 
seemed, however, not to beso charmin 

“ Money, my dear ¢” was his reapons 
recatory tone. 

“ Why, yes; and lots, too,” she ¢ 
just revealing the edge of a dashing B: 
she crossed towards him. “In the fi 
you know, I have jst sent the cards fo 
this day fortnight. Dear me, what a} 
and what a muss there'll be. Well, I 
all my orders and make my arrange 
day, so that 1 sha’n’t be bothered ab: 
more. I don’t want the money for 
course—you needn't stare so—they’ll 
the bills afterwards—no trouble; bu: 
something to wear, lovey.” This last 
coaxing tone. 

+ “ Something to wear! Good gracio: 
you've got enough to clothe a regiment 

“IT declare, Mr. Watston, you talk 
fully. I must have a pretty wardro 
Do you want your wife going round dr: 
a soldier?” 

“ Those skirts come mighty near the 

“It’s too bad, I never come for a tr 
have this same fuss to get it!” And: 
& great pout. 

“ Well, well—there—don’t—how mr 
want?” And Mr. Watston, withdr: 
hand from his pocket, deposited a half 
the table. 

The pretty lady's eyes flashed. “ 
ever—”’ she began to exclaim. 

“ Beg pardon, thoaght it was a doub! 
he ejaculated, supplying its place with 
mentioned coin. 

Mrs. Wateton gave it a contempto 
and sent it spinning over the breakfast 

“ Twenty dollars! Do you suppose ‘ 
out to buy napkins? 1 must go to Ge 
Stewart's, and—” 

“ You've accounts there.” 

“ Yes, dear, but it can’t be lees than ‘ 
sand at Stewart's already, and I thony' 
pay now for what I ot to-day, so as n° 
so much to pay at once when the! 
up.” 

“ And what's that for” 

“Why, don’t you see! So there - 
much on the bill at once—easier to 
more economy.” 

“ Pretty economy |" 

“I'm sure you complain when th 
are too large.” 

“To be sure; but, begging your pr 
is like robbing Peter to pay Paal.” 

“ Well, at any rate it is handier to | 

“ That indeed.” 

“I'm glad you agree with me at le 

“Not at all—I differ. Jt is impr 
to pay where you have an account—’ 

“O, Mr. Wateton, not pay where y 
account’ I always thought you wer 
man before.” 

“Do listen to reason, child, and o 
rupt me. I mean, ever to pay at re 
You get charged twice for the « 
frequently.” 

“ At all odds,” replied his wife, ge 
impatient, “i want the money. H 
wasting the whole morning. What 









being so parsimonious, my love! 





| 


MR. WATSTON'S WAL! : 
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CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 


: Jonnson preferred conversation to books, 
wned that he had hardly read a single book 
igh, declaring that the perpetual task of 
ig was as bad as slavery in the mine, or 
at the oar. 
ron was an exceedingly rapid writer and 
ser. He produced the whole of the 
le of Abydos” ina single night ; and it is 
vithout even mending his pen. The pen is 
preserved in the British Museum. 
6 never could compose well without first 
iming for some time at the top of his voice, 
hus rousing his nervous system to the full- 
‘tivity. He says, “the things I have written 
est have always pleased me best.” 
friend once said to Moore the poet that his 
3 must slip off his tongue as if by magic. 
\y, sir,” replied Moore, “that line cost me 
., days and weeks of attrition, before it would 


ost Lord Lyttleton twenty years to write 
Life and History of Henry II. ;’—Gibbon 
welve years in completing his “ Decline and 
of the Roman Empire ;’—and Adam Smith 
ried ten years in producing his “ Wealth of 
ns.”” 
lvin studied in his bed. Every morning at 
r six o’clock, he had book, manuscript and 
brought to him there, and he worked on 
.ours together. If he had occasion to go out, 
.3 return he undressed and went to bed again, 
. to resume his studies. 
.con could only compose in a small study ; 
icied that a contracted room helped him to 
-nse his thoughts, and always invested the 
1.ony of writing with solemnity. He knelt 
, before composing his great works, and 
cd for light from Heaven. 
. .lzae, the finest writer in French prose, who 
s vast majesty and harmony to his periods, 
veen known to bestow 4 week upon a single 
of composition, and was never satisfied with 
.c8t production of his thoughts. 
\rtin Luther’s literary labors were enormous ; 
‘g¢ an interval of less than thirty years, he 
-hed seven hundred and fifteen volumes ; 
were pamphlets, but the most were large 
\aborate treatises. He was very fond of 
g which was ever by his side. 
‘he Comforts of Human Life,” by R. Heron, 
vritten in a prison, under the most distress- 
reumstances. “The Miseries of Human 
’ by Beresford, were, on the contrary, com- 
in a drawing-room, where the author was 
nded by every luxury. 
le wrote excellently on temperance, when 
sober. Sallust who declaimed so eloquently 
t the licentiousness of the age, was himself 
bitual debauchee. Johnson’s essay on 
1ess is admirable, but he was himself a 
t boor. Young’s gloomy verses give one 
‘ ‘ues, but he was a brisk, lively man. 
find the dep dand melancholy Cow- 
ho passed so many days of religious des- 
ney and doubt, devoting the hours of night 
’ production of the mirth-provoking story 
ohn Gilpin.” 
the friends of Sterne knew him to be a 
selfish man; yet, as a writer, he excelled 
-hos and charity. At one time beating his 
at another, wasting his sympathies over a 
donkey. So Seneca wrote in praise of 
ty, ona table formed of solid gold, with 
ns let out at usury. 
5 @ remarkable fact that the mass of poetry 
gave Burns his principal fame, burst from 
1 a very short space of time, not exceeding 
months. It was a sudden, impetuous flow, 
seemed soon to exhaust itself. 








.iGHT RIDE ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 
‘ta night ride upon ar engine exciting ? 
‘d upon a little seat in one corner of the 
sé, out of the way, the furnace is crammed 
wood, the water guages tried, the bell 
the throttle is opened, and off we go. The 
a ahead shines upon the track and lights 
ith, there is no dirt, the cinders pass over- 
more wood is put in the furnace, the ma- 
y clanks, the engine rocks, there is a siss- 
id @ fizzing, the engine come on a curve, 
igineer is on the lookout, the smoke stack 
me side as if it would go off, the flanges 
rd against the rails, the bell rings, who is 
‘o hear it, for it’s two o’clock in the morn- 
‘ie farnace door is opened, the wood has 
\ away like ice before the sun, more billets 
immed in, the track is now straight, the 
8 operas wider, the smoke stack rushes 
under a bridge and seems high enough to 
it away, the whistle blows, a light is seen 
» station house, which we pass in a hurry, 
to the switch tender, bounding, jumping, 
g along, where we are, time on one side, 
known future on the other, with but a step 
‘n, who could go to sleep in such a place ? 
peed slackens, we are coming to the great 
, the farnace door is opened a second, a 
of sparks comes from the smoke stack, 
r is closed, and not another spark is seen 
enter and pass through the long bridge, 
‘me to a standstill in the station house at 
tield.—Springfield Republican. 





RATHER FISHY. 


Smith sits at the breakfast table in his 
ug-house, gazing suspiciously at a fried 
uch looks nice, but smells unsavory. The 
ation turns upon steamboats. 

‘lady (deferentially)—Mr. Smith, do you 
‘pose that the first steamboat created much 
© among the fish when it was launched ? 
je jouey can’t say, marm, whether it 
ot. 

\lady—O, I thought from the way in 
you eyed the fish before you, that you 
acquire from it some information on that 


1 (the malicious villain)—Very likely, 
<r likely ; but it’s my opinion, marm, 
s fish left his native element before the 
sat was invented.” 


Smith received his board bill before sun- 
3 hint that his room was wanted.— 
vegister. 





R.—Had I a careful and pleasant com- 
that should show me my angry face in a 
should not at all take it ill. Some are 
have a looking-glass held to them while 
hy though to litle purpose ; but to be- 
n’s selt so unnaturally disguised and 
d, will conduce uot a little to the im- 
nt of anger.— Plutarch. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE INVALID. 


BY BELLA G. MINTOR. 


A lady lay in a curtained room, 

Her cheek was wan but her eye was bright; 
And a sunbeam chased from her brow its gloom, 

Haloing it o’er with a golden light. 

“ Farewell to the winter so dark and drear,”’ 

She murmured in accents sweet and low; 
While adown her cheek stole a pearly tear, 

And a glad smile vanquished the look of woe 
That had hovered around her wan lips long, 
And hushed in her bgom the gush of song. 


‘“ The spring has come!—O, the warm, glad spring, 
With her bursting buds and her blooming flowers ; 
And the trilling bird on her speeding wing 
Flies gladly along through the wildwood bowers ; 
And the silvery streams, with their music sweet, 
Have burst from their fetters of ice at last, 
And bounding along the glad waves meet 
In the flowery vale, where the wintry blast 
Moans not through boughs that are bleak and bare, 
For the smiling spring ’s hung the green leaves there! 


“ There ’s a fount of joy in my bosom now, 
And the bow of hope spans its waters clear; 
The gloom is chased from my weary brow, 
Since the sunlight breaks and the spring is here. 
0, my pulses bound with a rapturous thrill, 
And a tide of joy through my being flows, 
As I list to the song of tne purling rill, 
And gaze on the greensward freed from the snows 
That covered the earth with a mantle white, 
And filled my soul with a gloom like night!” 


Ay, the spring 4ad come, and the autumn, too, 
But the soft breeze murmured a requiem low ; 

And white flowers, bathed in the summer dew, 
Were lightly twined o’er a death-cold brow, 

And the white hands meekly folded lay 
In sweet repose on a pulseless breast ; 

While the smile on the beautiful lips of clay 
Made her look like a weary child at rest : 

For death had come with a slaying hand, 

And her soul went forth to the spirit land. 


Now the wild flowers bloom o’er her early grave, 
The hawthorn sweet and forget-me-not, 
In a lonely vale where the willows wave, 
Where in life she had made it a favorite spot; 
Where oft she had sat till the moon’s pale beam 
Has played o’er the brook with a silver light; 
Till the nightbird wailed from the leaves of green, 
And the world grew still in the hush of night. 
O, farewell, May! be your slumbers sweet, 
In the vale where the tinkling rivulets meet! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MR. WATSTON’S WALLET. 
BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


“ Goop morning, Mr. Watston. I want some 
money, my dear. Going down Broadway,” said 
the pretty woman who had just tripped into his 
dressing-room where he sat reading the Herald 
beside a little table spread for a solitary 
breakfast. 

Mr. Watston looked up at the first words, well 
enough pleased with the neat little figure and its 


jaunty attire. The remainder of the remark 


seemed, however, not to be so charming. 

“ Money, my dear ¢” was his response in a dep- 
recatory tone. 

“ Why, yes; and lots, too,” she exclaimed, 
just revealing the edge of a dashing Balmoral as 
she crossed towards him. “In the first place, 
you know, I have j.st sent the cards for our ball 
this day fortnight. Dear me, what a job it was, 
and what a muss there’ll be. Well, I must give 
all my orders and make my arrangements to- 
day, so that 1 sha’n’t be bothered about it any 
more. I dcn’t want the money for that, of 
course—you needn’t stare so—they’ll send you 
the bills afterwards—no trouble; but I want 
something to wear, lovey.” This last in a very 
coaxing tone. 

“ Something to wear? Good gracious, Maria, 
you’ve got enough to clothe a regiment, now.” 

“I declare, Mr. Watston, you talk disgrace- 
fully. I must have a pretty wardrobe, then. 
Do you want your wife going round dressed like 
a soldier ?” 

“ Those skirts come mighty near the color.” 

“Trt’s too bad, I never come for a trifle but I 
have this same fuss to get it!” And therewith 
a great pout. 

“ Well, well—there-—don’t—how much do you 
want?’ And Mr. Watston, withdrawing his 
hand from his pocket, deposited a half dollar on 
the table. 

The pretty lady’s eyes flashed. “O, that 
ever—”’ she began to exclaim. 

“ Beg pardon, thought it was a double eagle,” 
he ejaculated, supplying its place with the last- 
mentioned coin. 

Mrs. Watston gave it a contemptuous twist, 
and sent it spinning over the b service. 

“ Twenty dollars! Do you suppose I’m going 
out to buy napkins? I must go to Genin’s, and 
Stewart’s, and—” 

“ You’ve accounts there.” 

“ Yea, dear, but it can’t be less than two thou- 
sand at Stewart’s already, and I thought best to 
pay now for what I <ot to-day, so as not to have 
so much to pay at once when the half year’s 
up.” 

“ And what’s that for ?” 

“Why, don’t you see? So there wont be so 
much on the bill at once—easier to settle—it’s 
more economy.” 

“Pretty economy !” 

“Tm sure you complain when the accounts 
are too large.” 

“To be sure ; but, begging your pardon, this 
is like robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

“ Well, at any rate it is handier to pay.” 

“ That indeed.” 

“T’m glad you agree with me at last.” 

“Not at all—I differ. It is imprudent ever 
to pay where you have an account—” 

“O, Mr. Watston, not pay where you have an 
account? I always thought you were an honest 
man before.” 

“Do listen to reason, child, and don’t inter- 
rupt me. I mean, ever to pay at random so. 
You get charged twice for the same thing, 
frequently.” 

“ At all odds,” replied his wife, getting very 
impatient, ‘I want the money. Here I am, 
wasting the whole morning. What is the use in 
being so parsimonious, my love? You know 


ke 





you'll have to open your purse sooner or 
later.” 

“No use at all,” replied Mr. Watston, sighing. 
“ Will that do?” and unbinding a small brown 
wallet, he took thence a bill. 

“ * Bis dat qui cito dat,’ Y’ve heard you say,” 
exclaimed the expectant lady, extending her 
hand. “ Howard Bank, one hundred,” she read, 
with a cadence of deep disappointment. “One 
hundred ; O, dear, dear, I want ten, at least.” 

“ What upon earth are you going to do with a 
thousand *?” 

“ Why, I’m going shopping. I must buy a 
new toilette for my ball. Something to wear. 
You don’t seem to have any idea of things.” 

“ What do you want to wear ?” 

“What business is that of yours, Mr. Wat- 
ston? What man but you keeps prying into 
every sixpence his wife spends? Well, then, if 
you must hear, listen. First place, I must have 
a new black velvet. My amaranth is really 
shabby. Black’s the rage, too, this winter. 
That I'll get charged ; but I should like to pay 
for the overdress—black Brussels laceo—” 

“ You'll have to pay for it if yon get it, my 
dear, I can’t.” 

“I’m so tired of my diamonds, Wat— Bless 
my heart, it’s striking eleven! Then at Genin’s 
there is the loveliest camel’s hair scarf—green, 
John—you ever saw. And so exquisite, you 
can’t think. Wrought so delicately, it really 
looks as if all the roses of Cashmere had been 
sprinkled round a strip of green meadow, and 
you were looking at it through a little fog. O, 
John, it is lovely! Only imagine, if Mrs. Gam- 
boge got it instead, what should I do?” 

“Do without. And it costs ?”’ 

“Miracles. And O, John dear, if you only 
would surprise me, when you come home to- 
night, with a set of emeralds—if you only would 
buy me a set of emeralds !” 

“ Anything else, my dear ?” 

“Why no, nothing in particular, except collars 
and Honiton, and ribbons and flowers, and little 
knick-knacks, you know.” 

“Yes, I know, I suppose. Things that do 
you no good, and nobody else. You don’t look 
any the better for them, and it’s a wicked ex- 
travagance, bad example —drains off all our 
gold to France for folderols—” 

“Now, John, I’ve heard you say, time and 
again, that was very false political eeonomy— 
that’s what you call it? We ought to do as 
much as we can to encourage our neighboring 
nations, that’s a Christian duty. And it is a 
good example ; it leads the working classes to 
industry, that they may dress equally well.” 

“Sad industry for some of them.” 

“ Now give me the money, love.” 

“That is all I can spare, Maria. Heavy 
paper falls in to-day, I need what I can scrape 
together to meet it. You have sufficient. If 
that wont do, you had better stay at home.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Watston,” exclaimed his 
pretty wife, with venom, “I will stay at home. 
Keep your money, you mean man. I’m sure I 
never thought (starting tears) when I married 
(swelling sobs), that my husband would be such 
amiser. 0,0!” And off went hat and gloves, 
and Mrs. Watston flinging herself into a chair, 
took a tiny pocket handkeretffef, and cried 
enough to break her little heart. 

“ Don’t be so weak, Maria,” replied the incor- 
rigible husband, ringing the bell. ‘ You'll spoil 
your eyes. You act like ababy. Besides, here, 
Fitz! What’s his name, that page? What un- 
der the sun do you christen your servants with 
such outlandish titles for, Mrs. Watston? 
What’s that you call him, eh ?” 

“ Eustace Fitzhughes,” sobbed she. 

“When his proper name is Jack. Here, 
Fitzhughes,” opening the door and crying to the 
footman in the hall, who was running towards 
him, “bring me my boots—I’m in a hurry— 
quick !” 

Ten minutes more, and Mr. Watston was 
gone. As soon as Mrs. Watston heard the 
street-door close, her tears disappeared like 
magic. She rose from her despondent attitude, 
and proceeded to gather the scattered articles of 
her array. 

“ He’s left the bill,” said she, picking it up and 
looking at it sadly. “ Well, it’s better than 
nothing.” And she folded it into her little 
porte-monnaie, and shut the thing with a trium- 
phant snap. “I don’t care, I’ll carry the day, 
yet. It’s snowing, too,” she continued, looking 
out of the window. ‘I shouldn’t have done 
much. It’s just as well; but I wont let him 
know it. Dear sakes,” said she, stooping to pick 
up a strip of paper, “how John does litter up a 
place—always strewing duds round—he needs a 
little slave to go about after him and clear up.” 
So saying, Mrs. Watston threw the little strip of 
paper on the fire and watched it blaze and blow 
up chimney, before withdrawing to entertain 
callers, who persisted in presenting themselves in 
spite of the threatening weather. 

It was a long day to the pretty lady, all her 
devices could nox shorten it. She was tired of 
her embroidery, her crochet work had got into a 
snarl, there was nothing new in the Home 
Journal, the jokes were old in Harper’s, the 
Herald was full of politics. Why couldn’t there 
be something about fashions, and who had been 
presented to the emperor? Where was the 
Arabia’s list of passengers? She wondered if 
the Highfalutins came in her, and if Leonora 
Highfalutin had brought any new dresses with 
her from Paris? She was tired to death watch- 
ing the little snowflakes, wondered if it were 
going to snow forever? Supposed there’d be 
some sleighing, though, sleighing for a yard or 
two. Yawning and scolding to herself, she 
looked down on the street a score of times; at 
last, just as she had sat down in desperation, de- 
ciding that Mr. Watston had taken all his funds 
and left for parts unknown, and it was idle to 
expect him any more, the clock struck five, a 
punctual step was to be heard, a hurried ring, 
and in a moment Mr. Watston was running up 
stairs to his dressing-room. Should she pout? 
Should she sit stilland sulk? No, on the whole, 
she would essay new tactics, and if pouting 
should prove to be necessary, she could pay as 
much attention to that branch of policy there as 
here. As winning as a Jyne morning, Mrs. 








Watston ran after him, and reached the place 
nearly as soon as he. Opening the door, a tre- 
mendous rattling burst upon her ears, and she 
found Mr. Watston storming about like a north 
wind, overturning one thing and another, hunt- 
ing under chairs and tables, and curtains, diving 
furiously into his pockets, rubbing his head, and 
plunging about like one distracted. 

“ Dear me, what’s the matter, Mr. Watston ?” 
asked his wife, soothingly, in her blandest tone, 
and taking her seat comfortably in one of the 
great chairs at either side of the blazing little 


re. 

“Matter? Matter enough!” growled the 
gentleman, continuing his antics. 

“ How you are going on!” exclaimed his wife. 
“Disordering everything in the room. Do sit 
still. What’s the matter—lost anything ?” 

This time no reply being vouchsafed, Mrs. 
Watston took up her crochet, and p ded to 


“O, I forgot.” 

“Yes, you’re always forgetting. Just like a 
woman, too! Ride in my coach! IfI don’t 
find this, there’ll be no coach to ride in!” 

“But you can drive a pony sulky, then, and 
they’re far prettier than coaches.” 

“T shall have a sulky at home, I reckon.” 

“T wonder what I ought to be like, if nota 
woman! A tigress, I suppose, to be mate for 
my lord, when he growls home to his den,” be- 
gan Mrs. Watston, furiously ; but ceasing sud- 
denly, she stood looking into the fire. Turning 
at last, she cried, in the sweetest tone in the 
world : 

“ Why, my love, you’re all wet with the snow 
and sleet! You had best change your clothes, 
while I see if dinner is ready.” 

When Mr. Watston descended to the dining- 
room, he found his wife haranguing the servants 





hook a linen thread in and out of all manner of 
intricacies. 

“ Maria,” said Mr. Watston at last, pausing 
and throwing back the hair from his forehead, 
“ have you seen my pocket-book ?” 

“ What say, dear?” she responded, amiably 
and abstractedly. 

“ Have—you—seen—my—pocket-book ?” 

“ Bless me, John, you haven’t lost it ?” 

“ Yes, I have, and have you seen it ?” 

“No. But is it any consequence ?” 

“ Any e ?” he mimicked. “ Every 





consequence, or it ought to be. Instead of vel- 
vet and Valenciennes, you'll wear a Lowell print 
in future, if I don’t find it.” 

“ How you talk !” she exclaimied, alarmed at 
this new position of affairs. “It’s really fright- 
fal. What will you do?” 

“There’s nothing to do, but to hang one’s 
self.”” 

“Don’t talk so, John. O, I feel dreadfully. 
It can’t be lost for good.” 

“No. For bad.” 

“What—dear me—O, trust in Providence, 
dear,” said Mrs. Watston, remembering some- 
thing about a wife’s being a helpmeet. 

“Never trusted anybody, and don’t expect 
anybody to trust me,” was the reply. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure Providence takes 
good care of us—’”’ 

“ Always takes care of the lame and the lazy, 
and those that wont work,” snarled he. 

“Talways thoughg it was very providential 
that I married you when I did, because as you 
grew richer yoy might not have cared about 
me,” said the lady, using the last argument as a 
clincher. ‘ Though to be sure, I don’t know 
now. Was there much in it—the pocket-book ?” 

“ Everything I’ve got, and a good deal more.” 

“ Why, John, how can that be ?” 

“ Acceptances of other men. Endorsements, 
notes. One of Tom Florence’s, besides my own 
affairs. Good old Tom—poor fellow—’twill 
ruin him just as much as me. Involves me in- 
extricably—wretchedly unlucky !” 

“ John, John—well, dear, isn’t there a way 
like stopping payment, or doirg ‘something ? 
I’ve seen in the newspapers—” 

“Good Lord, what fools women are! Do you 
suppose I want to go to Tom Florence and tell 
him I’ve lost his note? Fine talk there’d be on 
change. Besides, it was an accommodation on 
Tom’s part, he endorsed for me. Shall have to 
tell him if I can’t find it, so that the thief may 
not come down on him for it. But I must find 
it—that’s flat.” 

Hereupon Mr. Watston threw himself into the 
other chair, and indulged in what sounded likea 
volley of refreshing oaths. 

“Mr. Watston,” said his indignant spouse, 
half rising. ‘Be quiet, sir—I wont hear such 
language—I’ll leave the room.” 

“ Where’s my bootjack, Maria?” was his sole 
observation. 

Mrs. Watston re-seated herself pacifically, and 
suffered him to rummage it up. 

“ There,” said he at length drawing off one 
boot and throwing it aside. “There, I’ve been 
cramped to death all day. Wrenched myself 
this morning getting out of the omnibus, and 
this confounded boot has pinched like a lemon- 
squeezer ever since. Can’t wear it any more. 
Where are some others? Got to go out again 
and see about this cursed affair. There, Maria, 
give them to that footman, Fiddle-de-dee, or 
what’s-his-name, Fitzhughes. Ring the bell that 
he may take them out of my sight. Makes me 
ache to look at them, so much I’ve endured to- 
day from them and the pocket-book.” 

“ When did you miss it, dear ?” 

“Before I entered the counting-room.” 

“Well, Mr. Watston, if you had given me 
what I asked for this morning, you wouldn’t 
have lost that.” 

“T shouldn’t, eh?” But before Mr. Watston 
could utter more, the door was quietly opened 
by the modest youth yclept Fitzhughes. 

Mr. Watston paused, still holding one boot 
and swinging it, by the straps, on his thumbs, 
while bending forward he stared the boy out of 
countenance. 

“ You may go, Fitzhughes,” said he, at last, 
as if he had summoned him only for the pleasure 
of the survey. ‘“ That will do.” The page 
closed the door as he vanished. 

“ A villanous physiognomy!” then ejaculated 
Mr. Watston. “He shan’t tread in my shoes. 
Maria! That servant there—thaf pet of yours— 
has got my wallet!” 

“What? Fitzhughes? Nonsense, John,” 

“Just as you please. I think it’s common 
sense. That fellow stole it.” 

“O, John, I don’t believe it.” 

“ Believe it or not. You saw me put my wal- 
let into my trowsers’ pocket. This creature was 
just bringing in my boots, then, and my Raglan. 
I missed it directly.” 

“No, you didn’t, you had been in the omnibus 
first.” 

“’Twasn’t lost there. I know every rope in 
a down-street omnibus.” 

“ Well, John, it serves you right. You might 
go like a gentleman in your own coach, or take 
some horse-cars.”’ 

“Lord, Maria! you'll never come to years of 
discretion. How is one to take the cars when 
there are none in that direction ?” 





and hing in every nook, forthe missing 
wallet. 

“ Maria! are you crazy?” said he. “ Didn’t 
I just tell you that I wanted nothing said about 
it?” 

“0, I forgot!” 

“Same thing! I said not a quarter of an 
hour ago, that you were always forgetting. No 
matter what aman says to you, it makes no 
manner of impression,—in at one ear and out at 
the other !” 

“ What will you do now, dear?” queried the 
lady meekly, after a due lapse of time. 

“Have Fitzhughes arrested. I’ve sent for 
the constables.” 

“O, John, I wouldn’t. He never took it, 
poor boy. Don’t, dear! He’s as honest as he 
can be. You lost it: nobody stole it.” 

“ Don’t talk to me, Mrs. Watston. That hon- 
est boy has got my wallet, I’m confident. He 
helped me on with my great coat. The only 
way to get it again is to commit him to the 
Tombs. There they are now,” he added, asa 
sharp ring of the door-bell clattered, and direct- 
ly afterward, Fitzhughes ushered in two stalwart 
police. 

“You needn’t go, Fitzhughes,” said Mr. Wat- 
ston. “I have lost my wallet with its valuable 
contents, as I needn’t inform you. You being 
the last person with whom I had anything to do 
previous to its loss, it is without doubt in your 
possession. Fortunately the court is not crowd- 
ed this week ; I shall put the case on, and you 
will be tried immediately, unless you surrender 
the thing now.” 

The poor boy was stupefied during these 
words. 

“O, Fitzhughes!” cried Mrs. Watston, “if 
you have taken it—you know it is very wicked 
to steal—it’s in the commandments—and if you'll 
give it back, Mr. Watston will reward you, I’m 
sure. And O,I don’t believe you took it, poor 
fellow! Idon’t believe one word of it, I know 
he didn’t! O, Mr. Watston, how can you be 
so cruel? You never shall do sach a deed, nev- 
er! I'll answer for him, he’s as honest as I am, 
aren’t you, Fitzhughes? Leave the house in- 
stantly !” cried the excited lady, turning impe- 
riously on the men who flinched before her. 

“ Please ’m, we be summoned,” said one of 
them, with a grin, yet lifting his hand to his fore- 
head respectfully. ‘‘ Sorry to trouble the missis, 
but a thief’s a thief, if he’s ever so honest.” 

“You will take him away at once,” ordered 
the master of the house. 

“O, Fitzhughes, why don’t you speak ?” his 
mistress exclaimed, in despair. 

“TI dono ’xactly what the master manes, 
ma’am,” stammered the boy finally, trembling 
and pale as death. ‘It’s mesel’ he calls a 
bloody tief? Sure ma’am, ye’ll belave me, I 
didn’t take no wallet, more nor that I haven’t 
been afther seein’—” 

“O, my goodness, Mr. Watston! Don’t 
you see the boy is fainting? Here, child!” she 
cried, snatching a glass of wine and putting it 
to his white lips, but they were too rigid to 
touch it. ‘ Lay him on the floor!” she contin- 
ued, to the men, who had seized him. “There, 
on the lounge. Don’t you touch him ; he’ll die! 
Don’t let those brutes touch him, John, while I 
run for.my vinaigrette!” 

And she flew like a little wasp up to the dress- 
ing-room. Catching the desired article, she was 
hastily returning, lest her husband should send 
the boy off in her absence, when passing the win- 
dow she caught one foot the in long drapery, and 
hit the other against some object lying there. It 
was her husband’s boot which he had so careless- 
ly thrown there when relieved from its pressure. 
Seizing it spitefully at the pain of her stubble, 
she tossed it half across the room. It fell to the 
floor of course, but something else fell with it. 
What was it? A little brown wallet. How 
came it there? Mrs. Watston’s thoughts darted 
like electricity along the wire. There must have 
been a hole in John’s pocket. Taking up the 
garments he had just put off, she turned the pock- 
ets inside out. True enough, there it was, a long 
rip. What a fool John was, to be sure! He 
had ripped it in getting out of the omnibus, and 
the pocket-book had slipped down into the boot, 
and that was what had pinched him so. Dear 
heart! And she scampered down to the dining- 
room. 

“John! John!” she exclaimed, dashing in, 
and forgetting all about the vinaigrette as she 
held the wallet aloft. ‘“ What’s this ?” 

“Maria! Where did you find it?” 

“In your boot, stupid! Where do you sup- 
pose? Send those things away. Here, Fitz- 
hughes, my dear boy, smell this. Wake up, 
you’re acquitted, it’s found. Whatever made 
you suspect him, Mr. Watson, I can’t conceive. 
His face is as innocent as a baby’s.” 

“So it is, my love,” said the crest-fallen Mr. 
Watston. “Soitis. I’m—I’m—very—sorry.” 

“ Give them their fee, John, and come to din- 
ner. There, Fitzhughes, don’t you feel badly. 
You shall be put in training for Mortimer’s 
place to-morrow, he’s going away in a year, and 
then you will be coachman, and little Bellerophon 
can take your situation. There, gonow. I sup- 
pose a hundred dollars is too much to give him 
atonce,” said she, opening the porte-monnaie 
and taking from it the identical bill of the morn- 
ing. “I'll give him fifty,” and Mrs. Watston 
was proceeding to tear the bill in two in order to 





make that division of property, when her hus- 
band, waking from his apathy, prevented her by 
supplying the required sum, and simultaneously 
raising Fitzhughes’s wages. 

“ Maria,” said Mr. Watston, when they were 
alone, about a half hour later, after examining 
the contents of his wallet, “ Tom Florence's note 
isn’t here !” 

“Isn't? You're suret O, I wonder what 
was it like ?” 

“ Like this,” he replied, displaying another 
strip of paper. 

“Bless my heart, John! I thought it was 
some of your duds you had left on the figor, and 
burned it up this morning !” 

“No harm done. I hadn't used it.” 

About a fortnight after the foregoing occur- 
rences, I called on Miss Flora MacFlimsy. 

“O, we had such a splendid time, last night !” 
said that charming maiden. “ And I'm so sleepy, 
to-day, you must really excuse me. I'm look- 
ing horridly ; such late hours! And you've 
taken me so by surprise as to find me in print, 
though it wasn’t acalico ball. We didn’t get 
home till daylight. Everybody was there—such 
a delightful jam! And you should have seen 
how beautiful little Mrs. Watston appeared, 
Such a delicious toilette! She does give heav- 
enly balls. Well she may; they have every- 
thing,” (with a sigh that raised her eyebrows.) 
“Old Tom Florence was perfectly devoted to 
her ; and she wore a black velvet covered with 
black Brussels, and such a lovely scarf—green 
cashmere, you know—real—and so exquisite ! 
And at her waist, and in her hair, cords and tas- 
sels of real emeralds—there !”” 





OPIUM IN FRANCE. 


M. Roux, professor of botany at the Naval 
School of Rochefort, has just sent in an interest- 
ing paper to the Academy of Sciences, on the 
cultivation of the poppy in France, for the pur- 
pose of extracting opium. His first researches 
on this subject date from 1851, but were more es- 
pecially continued by him during 1856, 1857 and 
in 1858, on eight different kinds of poppy. His 
results are stated as follows:—1. The Indian 
poppy furnishes a considerable quantity both of 
opium and seed ; the cultivation of this vigorous 
=— might be tried in those departments of 

rance, where the oil of the black garden poppy 
is a staple produce. The Indian poppy may be 
easily acclimatized in France. A quantity sown 
in October, 1857, has succeeded perfectly, and 
the young plants resisted a cold of 10 degrees 
centegrade is degrees below Fahrenheit’s freez- 
ing point) in the winter. The cold proved equal- 
ly harmiess to the white, black and red species, 
which were sown about that time. 2. The two 
latter produce the best opium, and their juice is 
much richer in morphine than is the case with 
the opiums of commerce. 3. A man can collect 

ds of 100 g of opium in 15 hours, 
and if women and children, who are often in 
want of work in the country districts, were 
employed on this task, the opium necessary for 
medical purposes might be entirely grown in 
France, where poppy-vil is manufactured to the 
amount of some 25,000,000f. to 30,000,000f., and 
where it would consequently be easy to adda 
new branch to that trade by the extraction of 
opium, and it might even, in course of time, be- 
come an article of exportation. Home-grown 
opium has been tried, at M. Roux’s request by 

. Duval, first chief navy su’ n at Brest, and 
found to answer very well, owing to the quantity 
of morphine it contains. 








Presents, which our love for the donor have 
made precious, are ever the most acceptable. 





Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
An eccentric Man. 

Jesse Bennett, Esq., an old resident of Oswego, New 
York, died there very suddenly, lately, of the heart dis- 
ease. About ten years ago Mr Bennett caused a stone 
coffin to be made for himself, which he kept in his house, 
and which was consumed in the great conflagration there 
afew years ago. His original intention was to be en- 
closed in this coffin after his death, and be sunk in the 
depths of Lake Ontario, but this intention was afterwards 
abandoned by him. When the coffin was destroyed by 
fire, he remarked, if it could not stand such heat as that, 
it would not answer his purpose! He then procured an- 
other one, in which he was finally buried It used to be 
the old man’s delight to visit the room in which the coffin 
lay, and inspect its beauties. It is said that he frequently 
lay down to see how his body fitted its final receptacle. 
This sun:mer he erected an iron railing around bis ceme- 
tery lot. It was completed the day before he died; and 
when in apparent good health he exhibited the key to it, 
saying, ‘‘ This is the key to my homestead,”’ little think- 
ing at the time that he was so soon to occupy that 
** homestead.”’ 7 








Sagacity of a Horse. 

A curious, though not uncommon, instance of sagacity 
in the animal came under observation, lately, in the 
crowded neighborhood of Long-lane, Bermondsey, Eng- 
land. The London Review says :—‘‘ A cart-horse in har- 
ness, whilst its by no means careful keeper was solacing 
himself in a low public house, started off at a pretty 
brisk trot down the lane. Happening to come to s group 
of children, one of whom—a baby not more than three 
years old—stumbled and fell, the animal deliberately 
stopped, placed the child out of the way with his teeth, 
and continued his course as if nothing had occurred. 
But hie philanthropic propensities did not stop here, for 
meeting with as similar group, he repeated the action, 
after which, as if fearful of committing some mischief, he 
quietly suffered himself to be caught and led back.” 





Odd Discovery. 

Some boys, who were fishing along the banks of the 
Canistoc River, near the second bridge on the Horners- 
ville and Attica Railroad, Pennsylvania, recently discov- 
ered near the edge of the water several musket-balls«, and 
upon digging in the bank, they found about three hun- 
dred in all. These bullets are twenty-two to the pound— 
the same size, we believe, as the old queen's arm musket 
used in the Revolutionary war. It is supposed by many 
that some of the Indians who participated in the massacre 
of Wyoming, descended the Canistoe River ; and it is very 
probable that these relics were lost during the expedition. 





Rattle-Snake Bites. 

The following prescription is said to be an infallible 
cure for the bite of a rattle-enake. It is worth investi- 
gating :—Four grains of the iodate of potash, two graius 
of corrosive sublimate, five drachms of bromine; mix to- 
gether. and keep the mixture in a glass-stoppered phial, 
well secured. Ten drops of this mixture, diluted with » 
tablespoonful of brandy, constitute a dose; the quantity 
to be repeated, if necessary, according to the exigency of 
the case. 


Curious, if true. 

An Italian savant, after six years’ trial, is anid to have 
created a surface for photographic pictures, perfectly free 
from irregularities, capable of distorting the most imper- 
ceptible lines of a photograph—and to have taken on this 
surface a photograph of the moom, on whieh figures of 
naked animals are depicted, one species of which bores 
great resemblance to human beings. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WILL YOU COME WITH MEP 


eee 
BY LBNA LYLE. 
— 


Will you come with me to the woodland free, 
Where the wild bird sings, and the honey-bee, 
With her light wing, wooes the fragrant flowers, 
And gathers sweets for darker hours? 

0, come with me—I ’ll twine for thee 

The blossoms of the wild rose tree ; 

And jewels rare, from the wood-girls fair, 

I'll wreathe amid thy golden hair. 


Will you come with me to the woodland free? 
In its brightest nook our home shall be: 

In a mossy dell I know so well, 

Where none but the fairy people dwell. 

I°ll bring thee there such treasures fair, 

As only queens can hope to wear; 

Gems from the mine shall glow and shine, 
And all things lovely shall be thine. 


When fades the light and falls the night, 

And the purple sky with stars is bright 

With their twinkling gleam and the moon‘s pale beam, 
We'll rove a-near the Haunted Stream. 

The hours will fly till morn is nigh, 

And rosy clouds bedeck the sky; 

When night shall meet with dawn so sweet, 

We'll homeward haste with dew-wet feet. 


0, come to me in the woodland free— 

A loving heart I bring to thee, 

And a forest home where brownies roam, 
And naught to mar our love can come. 

We'll drink the dew from the violet blue, 
And tinge our cheeks with the wild rose hue: 
Then come with me to the woodland free— 
0, come, my bonny bride to be! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A YANKEE TRICK; 
— oR, — 
THE ARTFUL DODGER. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


“Of all the mighty nations in the east or in the west, 
This glorious Yankee nation is the biggest and the best.”’ 

Tuat’s so—and the author might have added, 
that the Yankees are the freest, most enlightened 
and above all, the “ cutest’ people on the face 
of the earth. Chiefest among the many accom- 
plishments in which they excel all other nations, 
is the one which the boys call “ playing possum.” 
Whenever it suits their purpose to do so, they 
can pull the wool over a person’s eyes, just as 
easily “as rolling off a log,” and do it so skill- 
fully, too, that a suspicion of humbug never en- 
ters the victim’s mind. As long ago as the 
“ days of ’76,” they were no less famous for 
Yankee tricks than at the present time; as the 
following sketch will show. 

Towards the close of a summer’s day, during 
the war of the Revolution, two vessels were seen 
off Nantu: ket shoals, several miles apart and both 
running befure the wind. The foremost one was 
asmall brigantine of beautiful model, carrying 
every stitch of canvass that could be set upon her 
long and slender spars ; the other was a large 
frigate under a heavy press of sail, with studding 
sails set on both sides, alow and aloft, bearing 
the “‘ meteor flag of England,” at her spanker 
peak, and evidently in chase of the brigantine. 

The latter had many of the peculiarities which 
have ever been supposed to mark the suspicious- 
looking craft, and her whole appearance was 
decidedly warlike. Her hull was “long and 
low ” but not all black, for a single row of paint- 

ed ports ran entirely round her. The great 
length of her spars gave them a slender appear- 
ance, but they were in reality considerably 
heavier than usual, and supported a spread of 
canvass which would have sufficed for a vessel 
of much larger size; but the staunch little craft 
stood up bravely under all her dimity, and 
bowled along through the big waves, as dry asa 
line-of-battle-ship. Her decks were as white as 
sand and holystones could make them; and 
everything about her was scrupulously clean and 
neat, while her crew who lounged about the ves- 
sel, looked as if they had just received their 
clothing from the hands of the tailor, and had 
dressed themselves for a holiday trip ashore, 
rather than for attending to their proper duties 
on shipboard. 

She carried four brass six pounders on either 
side of her main deck, and a long iron swivel 
mounted amidships; but these engines of des- 
truction, and the formidable array of cutlasses 
and boarding pikes, stacked around her main- 
mast, were not needed to proclaim the true char- 
acter of the vessel; for the most casual observer 
would have been satisfied at once that she was 
one of those sharp-shooting, slippery crafts which 
were such a terror to the enemy during the whole 
war, viz., a Yankee privateer. 

A stern chase is proverbially a long chase, and 
for more than an hour the vessels held their way 
without the interchange of a single shot; but the 
frigate had the advantage in going before the 
wind, and slowly gained upon the brigantine. 
Captain Murrell, the commander of the frigate, 
and his first lieutenant, had been trying for some 
time to make out the name upon the stern of the 
other vessel, when suddenly the former officer 
lowered his glass and exclaimed : 

“It is the Dodger! the infernal little craft that 

p d the hip in N ket Road last 
week. If we can clip his wings this time we 
shall do a good day’s work ; for there is no end 
to the mischief that fellow has done, or the sly 
tricks by which he has heretofore escaped us. 
Give him a shot, sir.” 

Captain Jarvis, who commanded the privateer, 
was well aware that the frigate was overhauling 
him, but he had reasons for wishing to hold his 
present course as long as he could without get- 
ting under the guns of his pursuer. Suddenly a 
puff of smoke issued from the frigate’s starboard 
bow, a dull report followed, and a twenty-four 
pound shot richotted over the waves in a direct 
line towards the brigantine, sinking only a few 
yards astern of her. 

. Well!” exclaimed Captain Jarvis, “that’s 
pretty near; a hundred feet farther, that ball 
would have bored a hole in the Dodger, which 
would have been a serious inconvenience just at 
this time, to say the Jeast of it.” 

“ Hadn’t we better haul our wind, sir?” asked 
his first officer. 

“Yes, directly; but first return his compli- 








ment with the Long Tom. Elevate your gun 
well, and cripple him aloft if you can.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied the officer, and in a few 
moments the midship gun belched forth its fiery 
contents with a loud report, and a recoil that 
shook the brigantine from truck to keelson. 

“ Hurra! I’ve knocked one feather out of him,” 
exclaimed the gunner, exultingly, as the enemy’s 
flying jib fluttered down into the water. 

The shot had cut off the fore royal stay, and 
grazing the foretopmast, had fallen over the port 


m. 

“Helm a-lee. Brace up the fore yard, and 
haul aft the main sheet,” cried Captain Jarvis. 

As the brigantine rounded up into the wind, a 
shot from the frigate’s port bow gun passed 
through her mainsail; and an immediate an- 
swer from Long Tom carried away one of the 
enemy’s topmast studding-sail booms. Before 
Captain Murrell could take in his studding-sails, 
and brace up his yards, the chase was beyond the 
reach of his guns; and after a few ineffectual 
shots, the cannonading ceased. It soon became 
evident that the brigantine would continue to 
“hold her own,” while sailing on the wind, 
though she was no match for the frigate in going 
before it. 

When this fact became apparent, the profane 
epithet, which is expressed in writing by two d’s, 
and which the British so often applied to the 
Yankees, during the “times that tried men’s 
souls,” was repeatedly coupled with the name 
Dodger, by nearly every person on board the 
frigate, from the dignitaries with gold “ swabs” 
on their shoulders, down to the smallest ship 
boy ; but this had about the same effect as “‘ whist- 
ling for wind” in a dead calm; and the little 
Dodger continued to keep at a safe distance from 
her pursuers, dodging over the waves in a manner 
to prove that she was not inappropriately named. 

The longest summer day has an end at last, 
and when the sun set the two vessels were still 
holding their onward flight, the one striving to 
escape and the other in pursuit ; but the distance 
between them had neither diminished nor in- 
creased. As the shades of night closed in around 
them alantern was defiantly suspended from the 
brigantine’s main boom, as if to say to the ene- 
my, “ Here I am, now catch me if you can.” At 
least, Captain Murrell so understood it, and 
with an oath he exclaimed: 

“That is what I call the height of Yankee im- 
pudence, though the Lord knows they are all as 
saucy as highwaymen; but if I live twenty-four 
hours longer that fellow shall be my prize. 
There are signs ofa stiff breeze tonight, and if 
it freshens so as to compel him to shorten sail, 
he is ours. He has played too many Yankee 
tricks on me already, to escape again by strata- 
gem. Mr. Burt,” he continued, addressing the 
officer of the deck, “get a pull at your sheets 
and halyards fore and aft. Quartermaster, keep 
her directly for the light.” 

Careful preparations were then made for ac- 
tion, for though a single well-directed shot from 
one of the frigate’s heavy guns would be suf- 
ficient to sink the brigantine if she could be 
brought under fire, still such was the reputation 
that she bore for bold deeds and artful tricks, 
that Captain Murrell considered her a “ foeman 
worthy of his steel,” and declared to his first 
lieutenant, “that no little fighting would be 
necessary before they could bring down the Yan- 
kee Gridiron from the peak of the Dodger’s 
mainsail.” 

In the meantime, as the gathering clouds in- 
creased the darkness of the night, the crew of 
the brigantine were no less busy than their ene- 
mies, though their operations were of an entirely 
different character. 

In the first place, a strong tackle was attached 
to the mainstay directly over the main hatch, 
and one by one the brass carronnades and the 
long swivel, which was first dismounted from its 
heavy carriage, were lowered into the hold and 
stowed away. The cutlasses, boarding pikes, 
muskets, and the truck of the midship gun fol- 
lowed, and in a very few moments the deck was 
stripped of all its warlike appearances. A part 
of the crew had been occupied at the same time 
in sending down the fore topgallant yard which 
was likewise lowered into the hold. 

“ Now, then,” exclaimed Captain Jarvis, “ clew 
the foretopsail up. Jump aloft, the port watch, 
and furl it; then send the yard down. Reeve 
the halyards through the leading block one of 
you, and take a couple of turns round the cap- 
stan. Take the starboard watch, Mr. Greene, 
and get up that fore and aft foresail as quick as 
possible. Set a gaff topsail over it for the present, 
for we can’t afford to lose much headway yet. 
Bear a hand, boys.” 

These orders were rapidly executed. The 
fore-topsail was snugly rolled up, the sheets, 
braces, clewlines and buntlines cast off, and the 
yard hoisted sufficiently to allow the lifts to be 
detached, by a few turns of the capstan. It was 
then lowered on deck, and passed into the hold 
among the guns. By the time this operation 
was completed, the starboard watch had rigged a 
boom and gaff upon the foremast, rove off a set 
of halyards, and got a fore and aft foresail bent 
on and hoisted. While they were setting a gaff 
topsail above it, the remainder of the crew hauled 
up the square foresail and furled it. All hands 
were then ordered to assist in sending down the 
foreyard, which was soon accomplished, as the 
slings of the yard were purposely so constructed 
as to be easily disconnected from the mast. The 
entire crew joined in the work with a readiness 
and alacrity that could have been acquired only 
by frequent practice. 

The frigate was still in pursuit, and a lantern 
upon her bowsprit indicated her position. She 
was now gaining upon the chase, for the sub- 
stitution of a fore and aft rig upon the foremast, 
in place of the heavy square sails of the brigan- 
tine, had considerably lessened her speed. 

After a careful observation of the frigate’s 
light, and a calculation as to the rate at which 
she was overhauling him, Captain Jarvis called 
his first officer aft and held a short consultation 
with him in a low tone of voice. Presently the 
officer passed forward again, and calling two or 
three men to accompany him, descended into the 

hold. The tackle was lowered down the hatch- 
way, and the fall well’manned. A short inter- 





val of silence elapsed, and then the order to 
“hoist away,” was heard. The men pulled at 
the tackle fall hand over hand, and soon deposited 
their burden on deck. It was a common water 
butt of large size, painted black, having an iron 
arrangement some eight feet high, standing up 
perpendicularly from its upper side, and a stout 
canvass bag apparently containing cannon balls 
attached to its lower part. 

“Ts everything in proper condition for setting 
adrift?” asked the captain. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the officer. 

“ Then light up, and get it over the side.” 

“Ay, ay, sir. Bring along that lantern from 
the main boom, one of you,” and the officer pro- 
ceeded to take out a square piece of wood which 
was nicely fitted to a corresponding hole in the 
upper side of the cask. Taking the lantern lamp 
in one hand, he introduced it into the cask, and 
putting his eyes to the opening, seemed to be 
arranging something inside. In a few moments 
he withdrew the lamp and replaced it in the 
lantern, which he then attached to the upper part 
of the iron framework, and closed up the open- 
ing again, driving the bung in tightly with an 
iron belaying pin. 

“Now hoist away again,” he cried, “and 
lower the quarter boat, some of you.” 

The cask was swayed up high enough to clear 
the rail, then pushed overboard and lowered into 
the water. A man in the quarter boat imme- 
diately unhooked the tackle and left the cask 
adrift. The weight at the bottom prevented it 
from rolling over, and the lantern at the top 
shone brightly, at about the same distance from 
the water as when suspended from the brigan- 
tine’s boom. As soon as the boat was hoisted to 
the davits, Captain Jarvis waved his hand to the 
helmsman, to signify that he wished him to 
heave up the helm and gave the command to 
“ Ease off the sheets fore and aft.” 

The vessel paid off before the wind, leaving 
the floating beacon on her weather quarter ; her 
binnacle light was extinguished, and her deck 
left in total darkness. 

Notwithstanding this, the work of disguising 
the vessel was resumed, and carried on success- 
fully ; the men knowing perfectly well what they 
were expected to'do, and working partly by the 
sense of touch, and partly by the faint glimmer 
of the few stars not yet obscured by the clouds. 

The fore and maintopsails were sent down and 
lashed fore and aft under'the starboard rail, and 
the long flying jib boom rigged in. One by one, 
the insail of the sch (for she was no 
longer a brigantine) and her jibs and staysail: 
were unbent and replaced by other sails p d 





sue; then a feeling of shame that he should be 
80 fearful of a foe so much his inferior in point 
of strength and numbers, came over him, and he 
exclaimed : 

“Pull away, men. Stand by to board, when 
we strike. Five minutes more, and she is ours, 
boys! She is no match for us.”’ 

Half a dozen strokes brought the cutter al- 
most in contact with the buoy, but the feeble 
rays of the lantern only made the surrounding 
darkness more visible, and no one doubted but 
that they were directly under the stern of the 
brigantine. The lieutenant forgot the caution 
of his captain, and fancied that victory was 
already his. 

“Come up the other boats!” he shouted 
aloud. “ Her men are either asleep or dead, and 
can make no resistance. Throw your grappling 
hooks,” he continued, as the bow of the boat 
struck the floating object. ‘ Boarders away !” 

These were the last words he ever spoke. A 
bright column of flame shot up from the lantern 
buoy; a deafening explosion, like the roar of a 
hundred pieces of artillery, broke the stillness 
of the night; then shrieks and groans from men 
in mortal anguish followed, and in the lurid 
glare that for a moment lit up the heavens, the 
fragments of the cutter, as “all around” they 
“strewed the sea,” and the mangled bodies of 
her crew, hurled through the air, to fall again 
among the hissing waters, and sink to an ocean 
grave, were plainly visible. The oars of the 
other boats had been backed on the instant of 
the explosion, and they escaped uninjured. 

The darkness returned with tenfold intensity, 
and the survivors remained silent and motion- 
less, completely paralyzed by the’ sudden and 
fatal catastrophe, till the flash of rockets ascend- 
ing to leeward, and as they doubted not, sent up 
from the deck of the privateer to mock at their 

lamity, changed their i of awe and 
wonder to a fierce desire for revenge. 

A signal to recall the boats was given by 
the frigate, and they slowly returned. The re- 
sult of the expedition was already known on 
board, for the fervid glow of the “infernal ma- 
chine” had made the whole scene as visible 
from the deck of the frigate, as if a noonday sun 
had shone above it, and “curses not loud but 
deep” were invoked upon the Yankee privateer. 





Not an eye was closed in sleep, on board the 


frigate, during the remainder of the night, and 
the hours of darkness wore slowly away. Soon 
after daybreak, the cry of “ Sail ho!” was heard 
from the mast head; but when, in answer to the 
inquiry from deck, it was described as a “ large 





from the hold. 

The ports which appeared upon the vessel’s 
sides were not painted on her hull, but on a 
broad strip of canvass, and this was now taken 
aboard, leaving her sides as black as the night 
around her. While these operations were still in 
progress, Captain Jarvis went below, but hastily 
re-appeared, and thus addressed his first officer : 

“ Mr. Greene, the hour has elapsed. Heave her 
to, sir, and anlace some rockets in readiness for 

‘Tho vessel was brought to the wind, and while 
the crew continued their work, the captain and 
first officer of the Dodger seated themselves at 
the weather side of the quarter-deck, and silently 
fixed their eyes upon the floating light which still 
twinkled over the waves, at a short distance 
from another light which they knew to be the 
frigate’s. 

During the time in which the Dodger’s crew 
had been engaged in transforming the brigan- 
tine into a schooner, the people on board the 
frigate had been constantly on the alert. When 
they began to overhaul the chase after she had 
shortened sail, they felt confident of gaining an 
easy victory; but when the false light had been 
thrown out, and the brigantine’s light extinguish- 
ed, they naturally mistook the former for the one 
they had been pursuing, and were not a little 
surprised at finding it remain stationary. 

“Some Yankee trick is intended, Mr. Burt,” 
exclaimed Captain Murrell. 

“ You may depend upon that, sir ; she is evi- 
dently hove to and waiting for us.” 

* “T should like to take her without cutting her 

up with the guns; but I scarcely like to board 

her in the darkness, for we know not what fiends’ 
Pp she has prepared for us.” 

“Why not send the boats, sir? I will take 
one and pull cautiously round her, while the 
others may remain beyond the reach of danger, 
but in readiness to come up to the attack, if I 
find it expedient to board.” 

“T think that is our best plan, Mr. Burt. You 
pull up’ under her stern, and if you discover 
anything suspicious, give her a volley with your 
muskets and board in the midst of the confu- 
sion. If no notice is taken of your approach, 
then bring the boats in a line and board her as 
nearly together as possible. If the rascal is not 
a perfect fiend, he cannot withstand such an 
attack. Have the boats’ crews immediately 
armed, for we shall soon be up with her.” 

The frigate rapidly neared the light, and when 
the first lieutenant reported that all was ready 
for the attack, it was scarcely a quarter of a mile 
distant. 

“Brace aback the main yard. Put your 
helm down. Round in on the braces. Lower 
away the boats,” commanded Captain Murrell. 

The first lieutenant’s boat touched the water 
first, led off by a considerable distance ; and im- 
pelled by the vigorous strokes of the oarsmen, 
glided swiftly through the water; the other two 
boats followed more slowly, but still remained 
within hail of their leader. 

The night had become intensely dark ; no ob- 
ject was visible from the boats but the light 
which rose and fell with the waves, precisely as 
if still attached to the brigantine. The first cut- 
ter had arrived within a hundred yards of the 
light, when the lieutenant commanded the men 
to stop rowing; but before the boat’s headway 
ceased, one half the intervening distance had 
been passed. Standing up in the bow, Mr. 
Bart strained his eyes toward the light, and in 
the excitement of the moment, imagined he saw 
distinctly the hull of the brigantine. Fora few 
moments, he hesitated as to what course to pur- 








» pp was visible in every 
countenance. 

The sail was heading across the bows of the 
frigate, wnich was kept off to meet her. The 
vessels were soon alongside, and as the schooner 
ranged up under the frigate’s lee quarter, her 
crew of five or six men gazed up in stupid won- 
der at the frowning batteries, and the throngs of 
sailors and marines who had collected at the 
side. 

Her greasy deck was encumbered with fish 
barrels, and her dirty sails, which were covered 
with patches, looked as if they had been in ac- 
tive service since the days of Noah’s ark. 
Mackerel lines were coiled along her sides, and 
altogether she appeared like a fisherman, though 
‘she sat upon the water like a swan, and the fine 
model of her hull, which could not be concealed, 
seemed inappropriate to a mackerelman. 

“Schooner ahoy!” hailed Captain Murrell. 
“What schooner is that, pray ?” 

“The Dolphin, sir, on a cruise arter mack- 
erel,” replied a long-legged, sunburnt Yankee, 
dressed in a red shirt and white duck trousers, 
who seemed to be the skipper of the craft. 

“ Where were you, last night ?” 

“ Round here, or hereabeouts.”” 

“Have you seen anything of a hermaphrodite 
brig within a few hours ?” 

“T reckon I did, captin.” 

“ How was she heading ?” 

“She was follerin’ her jibboom, when I see 
her.” 

“ Answer me correctly. Do you know where 
she is now ?” 

“ Wall, I might, and then again I mightn’t, 
you know.” 

“ Well, I suppose you know I can take your 
vessel in half a minute, if I chose to do so. If 
you will tell me where that brigantine is, you 
may go free ; otherwise, I will blow you out of 
water. I give you five minutes to decide.” 

“ Wall, eaptin, I reckon yeou could do that 
little thing, if you should try ; and as every cent 
I’ve got in the world is in this ere skuner, I 
wont lose it if I kin help it, so I’ll tell you. Do 
yer see that ar island yonder, on yer lee bow?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Wall, the brigantine lays at anchor behind 
thar.” 

“Where are the masts? They should be in 
sight above the land.” 

“T reckon they’ve hoisted ’em out. That ar 
critter kin play as many doubles as any fox.” 

“ Ah, that’s the game, is it!” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Murrell. ‘Where were you intending 
to fish ?” 

“ Along in shore here.” 

“ Very well, you may go, and I will keep off 
for the island, but I shall keep you in sight, and 
if you have played me false, you shall repent it. 
I can outsail you two miles to one, and if the 
brigantine is not where you say, I will sink 
you.”. 

“So you may, if I haint told you the truth.” 

“ Well, wear round and get out of my way.” 

“Ay, ay, sir. Good luck to you, captin. 
I hope you'll ketch that fellow. Good-by.” 

“ Brace in the yards,” cried Captain Murrell, 
without deigning to notice the skipper’s parting 
salutation. 

As the frigate headed away for the island, the 
skipper seated himself upon the head of a fish 
barrel, and, lighting his pipe, gazed after her with 
an expression of the utmost indifference upon his 
countenance, but before she had got half a mile 
away, he put his helm down, hauled aft his sheets, 
hoisted his jib and gaff topsails and stood up in 
exactly the opposite direction. 

For half an hour the frigate held her course, 
but the captain kept a “ weather eye” upon the 





schooner. As the distance between the two ves- 
sels rapidly increased, he began to grow restless, 
and at length exclaimed, addressing one of the 
junior lieutenants who stood beside him : 

“I wish Ihad kept that fellow alongside, I 
more than half suspect he has lied to us.” 

“If I might be so bold, sir?” interrupted a 
weather-beaten quarter-master who had seen per- 
haps, three times as many years’ service as 
either the captain or lieutenant, touching his cap 
respectfully, as he spoke. 

“ Say on, my man,” replied the captain. 

“Well, sir, if you will observe closely, you 
will see that the size and bujld of that schooner 
are the same as the brigantine we chased yester- 
day ! and if they are not one and the same, you 
may stop my grog, sir.” 

‘The captain clapped his glass to his eye, and 
after a careful observation of the schooner, re- 
linquished it to the li saying : 

“T declare, I almost believe the man is right. 
What do you say ?” 

“T fully agree with him, sir. Her rig is alto- 
gether too light for a vessel of her sizé, and she 
is no more fit for a mackerelman, than we are for 
a whaler.” 

“It is impossible that we could have been so 
easily duped,” returned the captain. ‘‘ However, 
if the brigantine is at anchor behind the island, 
with her masts down, she will be likely to remain 
there for the present, and in the meantime it will 
be worth our while to overhaul the fisherman 
again, board him and make a thorough search 
from stem to stern. 

Accordingly, the frigate’s head was again 
turned towards the shore and she bore up in 
pursuit. A signal was made for the latter ves- 
sel to heave to, but she took no notice of it, and 
several guns were fired with a similar result. 
As the frigate slowly gained upon the chase, 
Captain Murrell turned to one of his officers 
and said : 

“I suppose a few well aimed shots would stop 
her at once, but I promised the skipper that I 
would let him alone if he would tell me where 
the brigantine was, and as I have yet no evi- 
dence that he has played me false, I will keep 
my word. Wecan soon lay him aboard, and 
if I find that he is not what he.pretends to be, he 
shall pay dearly for deceiving me—but, ah! 
there she luffs up in wind. Yes, he has hove to 
at last, finding that he cannot escape.” 

The man-of-war now rapidly approached the 

h , and preparations were made for a par- 
ty to board and search her. 

“What are they doing ?” asked Captain Mur- 
rell, who had been watching the motions of the 
schooner’s crew. 

“I don’t know, sir,” replied the person ad- 
dressed, “they seem to be collected to windward, 
for some purpose. They can’t be fishing, can 
they ?” 

“Pass me a glass, somebody.” A midship- 
man brought a spy glass to the captain, who 
gave one glance through the tube, then instantly 
lowered it, and cried : 

“ By heavens! they are fishing, and must be 
in shoal water! The rascal intends to get us 
aground, and we must gono farther. Ready 
about! Pipe all hands to tack ship. Be lively, 
men. Stations—are you all ready for’ard ?”’ 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“Down with your helm. Hard alee! Tacks 
and sheets. Mainsail haul. Fore bow-line ; let 
go and haul.” 

As the frigate filled away on the other tack, 
no doubt her crew heartily cursed the cunning 
Yankee who had escaped them, but their rage 
was unavailing for they dared not approach the 
schooner ; and while they made off as fast as pos- 
sible, the crew of the Dolphin, alias Dodger (for 
they were the same), continued their fishing (?) 
in thirty fathoms of water, and laughed with de- 
light at the success of their ‘“‘ Yankee trick.” 











SABBATH BELLS. 


Said Daniel Webster: ‘I once defended a 
man charged with the awful crime of murder. 
At the conclusion of the trial I asked what could 
induce him to stain his hands with the blood of 
a fellow-being. Turning his blood-shot eyes fall 
= me, he replied, in a voice of despair: ‘ Mr. 

ebster, in my youth, I spent the holy Sabbath 
in evil amusements, instead of frequenting the 
house of prayer and praise.’ Could we go back 
to the early years of all hardened criminals, 
I believe, firmly believe, that their first de- 
parture from the path of morality, was when 
they abandoned the Sabbath-school, and their 
subsequent crimes might thus be traced back to 
the neglect of youthful religious instructions. 
Many years ago, I spent a Sabbath with Thomas 
Jefferson, at his residence in Virginia. It was in 
the month of June, and the weather was delight- 
ful. I remarked: ‘How sweetly, how very 
sweetly sounds that Sabbath bell!’ That dis- 
tinguished statesman for a moment seemed lost 
in thought, and then replied: ‘Yes, my dear 
Webster, yes; it calms our passions, and makes 
us boys again.’ ” 





TOMB OF SAINT GEORGE. 


The tomb of St. George, England’s patron 
saint, is situated in the Bay of Kesrouan, between 
the Nahr-el-Kelb and Batroun, surrounded hy 
luxuriant gardens and groups of romantic-look- 
ing villages and convents. The Arabs venerate 
St. George, whom they style Mar Djurios, and 
point to a small ruined chapel originally dedica- 
ted to him to commemorate his victory over the 
dragon, which, they say, took place near the 
spot. The tradition is, that the dragon was 
about to devour the King of Beyrout’s daughter, 
when St. George slew him, and thus saved the 
lady fair, and the credulous natives point toa 
kind of well, upwards of sixty feet deep, where 
they — affirm - the dragon used to come 
out to feed upon his victims —TZen Th 
Wonderful Things. a 

—o-—___.__. 
WITNESSES THREE. 

Shortly before he died, Patrick Henry, layi 
his hand on the Bible, said : ae 

“ There is a book worth more than all others 
yet it is my sad misfortune never to have read it, 
until lately, with proper attention.” : 

ith voice and gesture, pertinent, and all his 
own, John Randolph said : 

“A terrible proof of our deep depravity is, 
that we can relish and remember anything better 
than THE BOOK.” 

When the shades of death were gathering 
around Sir Walter Scott, he said to the watcher 
“ Bring the Book.” : 

“ What book ?” asked Lockhart, his son-in-law. 

“ There is but onz Book,”’ said the dying man. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


JuLiA R.—Dreams appear to arise from the excitement of 
the brain during those hours when its connection with | 
the other parts of the living jem ts suspended. — 
There are some parte of the ly that never seep 
such are the heart, the lungs, the organs of circulation, 
and those parts of the nervous system that thei 


Grotoawt.—M. de Carnal, a Prussian mining 
has recently prepared some general statistics of mining 
He asserts thet the quantity of coal raised th mat | 
the world, in the year 1857, amounted to 160,000,000 
of tons, worth 190,000,000 of francs. Prussia he | 
mays, contains enough coal to suffice for the consump- 
tion of the globe for nine centurtes, ta asa measure 
that of 185/; while England, far from being exhausted, 
as some continental alarmists suppose, is able to sup- 
ply the world with coal for four thousand years 

Drsrertic.—The habit of —~ fast and carelessly ts 
supposed to have lege pe japoleon on two of the 


tages as 
known to nave been eu! from indigestion 
Grocraruse.—The dry land of our globe ocow about 
fifty-one miliions of square statute miles; the ex- 
tent of sui occupied by the ooeans is about one 
hundred and forty-six millions of — — 
ing the average depth of the oceans, the total cu! 
contents amount to 788,000,000 of cuble miles. The 
weight of the water would be about 3,270,600 billions 
of tons 


Hovusex eeren.—We find the following receipt for keeping 
milk sweet, which is easily tested :—Take any conaey 
of reaily fresh milk, put it into s bottle well corked, 
and plunge it into boiling water for a quarter of an 
hour. . 

Amateun.—Both the Concord grape (Bull's seedling) and 
the Diana ripen their fruit before frosts set in. The 
Isabelia is frequeutiy caught. 

Trro.—Paper is said to have been firet made from linen 
rage about the beginning of the twelfth century. Be- 
fore that time it was composed of cotton, and was called 
charta combycma 

Mas. K.C., Lansingburgh, New York.—The tulip + he 
Turkish origin. it grows wild in the Levant, w 
it was brougnt to Buropean Turkey and to Uonstant- 
nople. From Lhe Aa tulip me fret, into Italy. 
It appears next to have travelled on to Germany, and 
was seen in gardens rague between the years 1666 
and 1664. The famous tulip mania commenced ia 
Holland, in 1684, 

Inquines.—Any , Tesident or stranger, in London, 
may make his 2 beforehand as to the style of his 
interment :—* First class funeral, with hearse aod four, 


plumes, ete 4 430, tradeaman's funeral, 16 Ge.; arti 
i neral, 44.’’ The Necropolis Company has seven 
classes of funerals, from £17 48. down to 12 be. 


——--- eompeewe 
STATE STREET. 

State Street at morning, State Street at noon, 
and State Street at midnight, are as different as 
childhood, manhood and old age. Enter it 
when the first sunbeams are gilding the vanes 
upon the taper topmasts of the shipping at Long 
Wharf, and it is silent and deserted as a street of | 
Pompeii or Herculaneum. The temples of 
Plutus, the dormitories of sleeping ingow and 


Ly 


quiescent eagles stand as mute as Egyptian 





| 
| 


| 
"| 





sarcophagi; mammon is inert, stocks are quiet. 
The avant-courier of the clamorous denizens of | 
this busy street is the newsboy. You see him 

coming out of a printing-office with a bundle 

of his wares, his first daily investment, Even ' 
without his papers, you recognise him by certain | 
professional ch isti His cap is cocked © 
ina peculiar manner over one eye, and his ' 
youthful physiognomy wears an expression of | 
premature intelligence and cuteness. His in- | 
formation is by no means contemptible. He is | 
versed in the outlines of American and European ! 
politics, and is particularly well posted up in all 

local occurrences of interest. Without this in- | 
formation he could hardly drive a thrifty trade. 

On reaching the street, he opens one of the | 
papers, and hastily runs his eye over its contents. ‘ 
He seizes on the catchwords with surprising | 
facility, and directly these are mastered, tho street 

rings with his bill of fare: “ Airrivle of the ' 
steamer—seving days later from Eurip! Louis | 





Napoleon's speech! Discontent in Italy! Shock- ' 


in’ murder of a elderly gen’leman, an’ arrest of 
a suspected individual—only one cent!” An 
early hackman buys a copy and retires into the 
recesses of his carriage, as if he was one of his 


own customers, and so his first half-penny is - 


earned. 

State Street at the hour of ‘change presents 
another aspect. This is the feeding time of 
bulls and bears. Here you may meet j 

‘« Brokers of all grades, stocks and change, and Jews 

Of ail religions ;”’ 


faces round and radiant, and faces gaunt and 
longitudinal; men who have profitably got rid , 
of shabby stocks, and men who are unhappily 
possessed of them; here the millionnaire, and , 
there the gentleman with pockets to let; men in , 
embarrassed circumstances you may meet—the 
broken merchant never. State Street is to him 
tabooed. Elsewhere may he carry his sorrows, 
his regrets, his reminiscences of faded splendor, , 
but here the footsteps of the ruined man may 
never stray, unless perchance when night har , 
restored silence to its walls. When the wan 
moonlight glances along spectral columns, and 
the watchman looms up against some pediment, | 
like the figure of the “ armed knight” in Gen 
evieve, he may walk his solitary round and 
muse upon the past. ‘ 


—** Where grandeur dwells, 
‘The marble dome, the popular rumor tele; 


Bat of the dwellings of the proud and poor, 

From their own lips the world will never know 
When better da: cr mye re 

Rath era oes Et ab aags” 

A street of banks and brokers and offices, « 
business, of life in its most energetic phase, ‘ 
the holiday pomp of military parade, of politics 
gatherings and popular sssemblies,* is Sta: 
Street. Bat it has one building which connec 
it with the past, and brings back recollections © 
the heroic time—the old State House, one of th 
few historical monaments which the city he 
spared to the memory of the good old town « 
Boston. That old pile remembers King Stre- 
and the royal governors. It remembers the eo. 
of liberty—the ante-revolutionsry patriots. 1 
ceilings have echoed the eloquence of Otis as 
Quincy, and Adams — ite floors have been 
pressed by the sparred heels of Britich official: 
Its aged walls reverberated the shouts aA pp 
lar vengeance, and flang back the crash of t 
fatal volley of the Sth of March. Long may 
stand, a memento of the past! 
































mer. As the distance between the two ves- 
apidly increased, he began to grow restless, 
t length exclaimed, addressing one of the 
r lieutenants who stood beside him : 
I wish I had kept that fellow alongside, I 
than half suspect he has lied to us.” 
fI might be so bold, sir?” interrupted a 
her-beaten quarter-master who had seen per- 
, three times as many years’ service as 
r the captain or lieutenant, touching his cap 
ctfully, as he spoke. 
Say on, my man,” replied the captain. 
Well, sir, if you will observe closely, you 
see that the size and bujld of that schooner 
he same as the brigantine we chased yester- 
! and if they are not one and the same, you 
stop my grog, sir.” 
he captain clapped his glass to his eye, and 
acareful observation of the schooner, re- 
1ished it to the lieutenant, saying : 
I declare, I almost believe the man is right. 
at do you say ?” 
I fally agree with him, sir. Her rig is alto- 
er too light for a vessel of her sizé, and she 
» more fit for a mackerelman, than we are for 
ialer.” 
It is impossible that we could have been so 
ly duped,” returned the captain. “ However, 
.e brigantine is at anchor behind the island, 
i her masts down, she will be likely to remain 
e for the present, and in the meantime it will 
worth our while to overhaul the fisherman 
in, board him and make a thorough search 
a stem to stern. 
.ccordingly, the frigate’s head was sgain 
ed towards the shore and she bore up in 
suit. A signal was made for the latter ves- 
io heave to, but she took no notice of it, and 
eral guns were fired with a similar result. 
the frigate slowly gained upon the chase, 
tain Murrell turned to one of his officers 
said : 
I suppose a few well aimed shots would stop 
at once, but I promised the skipper that I 
ild let him alone if he would tell me where 
brigantine was, and as I have yet no evi- 
.cé that he has played me false, I will keep 
word. Wecan soon lay him aboard, and 
find that he is not what he.pretends to be, he 
| pay dearly for deceiving me—but, ah! 
e she luffs up in wind. Yes, he has hove to 
\st, finding that he cannot escape.” 
he man-of-war now rapidly approached the 
,oner, and preparations were made for a par- 
» board and search her. 
What are they doing ?” asked Captain Mur- 
who had been watching the motions of the 
oner’s crew. 
I don’t know, sir,” replied the person ad- 
sed, “they seem to be collected to windward, 
some purpose. They can’t be fishing, can 
qa 


Pass me a glass, somebody.” <A midship- 
1 brought a spy glass to the captain, who 
e one glance through the tube, then instantly 
ered it, and cried : 

By heavens! they are fishing, and must be 
hoal water! The rascal intends to get us 
ound, and we must go no farther. Ready 
vat! Pipe all hands to tack ship. Be lively, 
a. Stations—are you all ready for’ard ?” 

‘ All ready, sir.” 

‘Down with your helm. Hard alee! Tacks 
i sheets. Mainsail haul. Fore bow-line ; let 
and haul.” 

As the frigate filled away on the other tack, 
doubt her crew heartily cursed the cunning 
nkee who had escaped them, but their rage 
s unavailing for they dared not approach the 
,ooner ; and while they made off as fast as pos- 
le, the crew of the Dolphin, alias Dodger (for 
vy were the same), continued their fishing (?) 
thirty fathoms of water, and laughed with de- 
ht at the success of their “ Yankee trick.” 





SABBATH BELLS. 


Said Daniel Webster: ‘“Ionce defended a 
. an charged with the awful crime of murder. 
t the conclusion of the trial I asked what could 
luce him to stain his hands with the blood of 
fellow-being. Turning his blood-shot eyes fall 
pon me, he replied, in a voice of despair: ‘ Mr. 
ebster, in my youth, I spent the holy Sabbath 
evil amusements, instead of frequenting the 
use of prayer and praise.’ Could we go back 
the early years of all hardened criminals, 
believe, firmly believe, that their first de- 
arture from the path of morality, was when 
ey abandoned the Sabbath-school, and their 
bsequent crimes might thus be traced back to 
e neglect of youthful religious instructions. 
‘lany years ago, I spent a Sabbath with Thomas 
fferson, at his residence in Virginia. It was in 
.e month of June, and the weather was delight- 
l. I remarked: ‘How sweetly, how very 
veetly sounds that Sabbath bell!’ That dis- 
iguished statesman for a moment seemed lost 
i thought, and then replied: ‘Yes, my dear 
ebster, yes ; it calms our passions, and makes 
s boys again.’” 





TOMB OF SAINT GEORGE. 


The tomb of St. George, England’s patron 
int, is situated in the Bay of Kesrouan, between 
@ Nahr-el-Kelb and Batroun, surrounded by 
‘xuriant gardens and groups of romantic-look- 
g villages and convents. he Arabs venerate 
. George, whom they style Mar Djurios, and 
int to a small ruined chapel originally dedica- 
d to him to commemorate his victory over the 
agon, which, they say, took place near the 
ot. The tradition is, that the dragon was 
out to devour the King of Beyrout’s daughter, 
hen St. George slew him, and thus saved the 
ly fair, and the credulous natives point toa 
ad of well, upwards of sixty feet deep, where 
ey —— affirm - the dragon to come 
it to feed upon his victims.—TZen Thousa 
Vonderful Things. . 








WITNESSES THREE. 
Shortly before he died, Patrick Henry, 
s hand on the Bible, said : 
“ There is a book worth more than all others, 
t it is my sad misfortune never to have read it, 
itil a, pe attention.” 
ith voice an ture, pertinent, and all hi 

vn, John Randolph said : 2 - 
“A terrible proof of our deep depravity is, 
st we can relish and remember anything better 
Wise ie ded of death 

en the shades eath were gathering 
ound Sir Walter Scott, he said to the watches 
Bring the Book.” : 
* What book ?” asked Lockhart, his son-in-law. 
‘ There is but onz Book,” said the dying man. 
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- £0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


JuLta R.—Dreams ap to arise from the excitement of 
the brain during those hours when its connection with 
the other parts of the living organism is suspended. 
There are some parts of the body that never sleep— 
such are the heart, the lungs, the organs of circulation, 
and those parts of the nervous system that direct their 
operations. 

GroLocist.—M. de Carnal, a Prussian mining engineer, 

prepared some general statistics of mining. 
He asserts that the quantity of coal raised throughout 
the world, in the year 1857, amounted to 150,000,000 
of tons, worth 930,000,000 of francs. Prussia alone, he 
says, contains enough coal to suffice for the consump- 
tion of the globe for nine centuries, ta! as ® measure 
that of 1857; while England, far from being exhausted, 
as some continental alarmists suppose, is able to sup- 
ply the world with coai for four thousand years. 

Dyspeptic.—The habit of eating fast and carelessly is 
supposed to have rat ae ‘apoleon on two of the 
most critical occasions of his life—the battles of Boro- 
dino and Leipsic, which he might have converted into 
decisive and infiuential pen) pushing his advan- 
tages as he was wont. On each of those occasions he is 
known to have been suffering from indigestion. 

Grocraruer.—The dry land of our globe occupies about 
fifty-one miliions of square statute miles; while the ex- 
tent of surface occupied by the oceans iz about one 
hundred and forty-six millions of square miles. Tak- 
ing the average depth of the oceans, the total cubic 
contents amount to 788,000,000 of cubic miles. The 
wens of the water would be about 3,270,600 billions 
of tons. 

Hovsekeerer.—We find the following receipt for keeping 
milk sweet, which is easil, ited :—Take any quantity 
of really fresh milk, put it into a bottle well corked, 
— plunge it into boiling water for a quarter of an 

our. 


Amateur.—Both the Concord grape (Bull's seedling) and 
the Diana ripen their fruit before the frosts set in. The 
Isabelia is frequently caught. 

Typo.—Paper is suid to have been first made from linen 
rags about t ining of the twelfth century. Be- 
fore that time it was composed of cotton, and was called 
charta combycina. 

Mrs. KR. C., Lansingburgh, New York.—The tulip is of 
Turkish origin. it grows wild in the Levant, whehce 
it was brought to European Turkey and to Constanti- 
nople. From Turkey the tulip passed, first, into Italy. 
It appears next to have travelled on to Germany, and 
was seen in gardens at Prague between the years 1556 
and 1664. ‘The famous tulip mania commenced in 
Holland, in 1634. 

Inquizesk.—Any person, resident or stranger, in London, 
may make his bargain beforehand as to the style of his 
interment :—*‘ First class funeral, with hearse and four, 
two couches, lead coffin, case and full equipments, 
plumes, ete., £2 i tradesman’s funeral, £6 68.; uarti- 
zan’s funeral, £4.” The Necropolis Company has seven 
classes of funerals, from £17 4s. down to £2 5s. 





STATE STREET. 

State Street at morning, State Street at noon, 
and State Street at midnight, are as different as 
childhood, manhood and old age. Enter it 
when the first sunbeams are gilding the vanes 
upon the taper topmasts of the shipping at Long 
Wharf, and it is silent and deserted as a street of 
Pompeii or Herculaneum. The temples of 
Plutus, the dormitories of sleeping ingots and 
quiescent eagles stand as mute as Egyptian 
sarcophagi; mammon is inert, stocks are quiet. 
The avant-courier of the clamorous denizens of 
this busy street is the newsboy. You see him 
coming out of a printing-office with a bundle 
of his wares, his first daily investment. Even 
without his papers, you recognize him by certain 
professional characteristics. His cap is cocked 
in a peculiar manner over one eye, and his 
youthful physiognomy wears an expression of 
premature intelligence and cuteness. His in- 
formation is by no means contemptible. He is 
versed in the outlines of American and European 
politics, and is particularly well posted up in all 
local occurrences of interest. Without this in- 
formation he could hardly drive a thrifty trade. 
On reaching the street, he opens one of the 
papers, and hastily runs his eye over its contents. 
He seizes on the catchwords with surprising 
facility, and directly these are mastered, the street 
rings with his bill of fare: “ Airrivle of the 
steamer—seving days later from Eurip! Louis 
Napoleon’s speech! Discontent in Italy! Shock- 
in’ murder of a elderly gen’leman, an’ arrest of 
a suspected individual—only one cent!” An 
early hackman buys a copy and retires into the 
recesses of his carriage, as if he was one of his 
own customers, and so his first half-penny is 


ed. 
State Street at the hour of ’change presents 
another aspect. This is the feeding time of 
bulls and bears. Here you may meet 


‘« Brokers of all grades, stocks and change, and Jews 
Of all religions ;?” 


faces round and radiant, and faces gaunt and 
longitudinal; men who have profitably got rid 
of shabby stocks, and men who are unhappily 
possessed of them; here the millionnaire, and 
there the gentleman with pockets to let; men in 
embarrassed circumstances you may meet—the 
broken merchant never. State Street is to him 
tabooed. Elsewhere may he carry his sorrows, 
his regrets, his reminiscences of faded splendor, 
but here the footsteps of the ruined man may 
never stray, unless perchance when night has 
restored silence to its walls. When the wan 
moonlight glances along spectral columns, and 
the watchman looms up against some pediment, 
like the figure of the “armed knight” in Gen- 
evieve, he may walk his solitary round and 
muse upon the past. : 


—‘* Where grandeur dwells, 
The marble dome, the popular rumor tells; 


But of the dwellings of the proud and poor, 
From their own lips the world will never know 
When better 8 are gone—it is secure 
Beyond all other mysteries here below, 
Except, perhaps, a maiden lady’s age, 
When past the noonday of life’s pilgrimage.” 

A street of banks and brokers and offices, of 
business, of life in its most energetic phase, of 
the holiday pomp of military parade, of political 
gatherings and popular assemblies,* is State 
Street. But it has one building which connects 
it with the past, and brings back recollections of 
the heroic time—the old State House, one of the 
few historical monuments which the city has 
spared to the memory of the good old town of 
Boston. That old pile remembers King Street 
and the royal governors. It remembers the sons 
of liberty—the ante-revolutionary patriots. Its 
ceilings have echoed the eloquence of Otis and 
Quincy, and Adams—its floors have been 
pressed by the spurred heels of British officials. 
Its aged walls reverberated the shouts of popu- 
lar vengeance, and flung back the crash of the 
fatal volley of the 5th of March. Long may it 
stand, a memento of the past! 


A STRANGER IN TOWN. 

When the Montgomery House was in full 
blast as a hotel, succeeding Kimball’s Museum 
there, the ladies’ drawing-room fronted the street, 
with the windows opening to the floor. We were 
passing it one day and stopped to study the 
physique and expression of a very verdant youth 
in homespun, who, with a turkey tucked noncha- 
lantly under his arm, was standing on the side- 
walk in front of the new hotel. 

“ Hallo, you, sir!” inquired Verdant, “is this 
Tremount Street ?” 

“It is, sir.” 

“ And is that ere the Granary Berrin’-greound 
other side of the road t” 

“It is,” we replied. 

“Then I’m right, and this ere’s the place 
Salvation Perry told me he went to see when he 
come deown to Bawstin four year ago.” 

With that he began staring, with his huge 
gooseberry eyes into the dsawing-room where 
there happened to be an elegantly-dressed belle 

lining ionless on an 

“That ’ere’s fust-rate!” he whispered in a 
smothered tone of admiration. ‘“‘ Beats the figger 
of the Charlestown Belle in the Omnibus of Fine 
Arts into fits.” 

At that moment the lady changed her position. 

“ Sakes alive!” cried the stranger. ‘“ Heow 
on airth due they due that are? ‘Takes the shine 
off er clockwork and sur-veyor’s compasses. It’s 
jest as nateral as life.” 

At this there appeared at the door 
Mr. B., a diminutive Frenchman, who had just 
been calling on a boarder, and who ‘had nothing 
remarkable about him, but his diminutive stature, 
and the immense quantity of hair, beard and 

he which led his little features, and 
gave additional intensity to the brilliancy of his 
heavy black eyes. 

“Hurray!” roared the stranger. ‘ There’s 
one on ’’em we read abeout, and no mistake. 
Geewhittaker! it’s the largest speciment of that 
are sort of varment I ever did see! The grand 
ca-ra-van hadn’t narry such a ’rang-a-tang as 
this! There aint no take in about this show. 
I'll go a quarter on it, I swanny! If the outside 
shows are so splendiferous, the curiosities inside 
must be tremenjious !” 

And he rushed madly in to visit (as he 
thought) the Boston Museum. 














MEAN-LOOKING KINGS. 

There is scarcely one of the sovereigns of 
Enrope who, like old Lear, looks “every inch a 
king.” And this has been the case for many 
centuries. In modern times, Napoleon, the 
parvenu, was the handsomest monarch that ever 
filled a throne. His contemporaries, the legiti- 
mate sovereigns, were a shabby set, according to 
Lord Broughton, who says of the famous Con- 
gress of Vienna: “ Whilst looking at the cluster 
of crowned heads it was impossible not to re- 
mark that the absolute lords of so many millions 
of men had not only nothing to distinguish them 
from the common race of mankind, but were, in 
appearance, inferior to what might be expected 
from the samz namber of gentlemen taken at 
hazard from any society in Europe. Nor was 
there to be seen a trait expressive of any great 
or attractive quality in all those who were to be 
the sources of so much happiness or misery to 
so large a portion of the civilized world. Yet 
some of these were notoriously good men in 
their private capacity, and scarcely one of them 
had been distinguished for vices eminently per- 
nicious to society, or any other than the venial 
failings of humanity ; or, as a writer of no dem- 
ocratic tendency says of them, ‘all excellent 
persons in private life, all scourges of the coun- 
tries submitted to their sway.’ ” 





Woop Encravines.—We have a very large 
stock of choice wood engravings on hand, form- 
ing an almost countless variety of pictures upon 
every subject ; embracing noted portraits, views 
of scenery in this country and Europe, military 
and naval, illustrations of peace and war, archi- 
tecture, etc. We will dispose of any of these to 
parties who desire them, at a very low rate. 
Proofs of these engravings, over ten th din 
number, can be seen at our office, and selections 
made. 








Suockinc Murper.—The Delhi (N. Y.) 
Express contains the particulars of a dreadful 
murder in the town of Hampden. Mrs. Marga- 
ret Gow, an insane woman, entered the bedroom 
of her son in the night, and killed him by re- 
peated blows upon the head with a slung shot 
made by tying a heavy stone in the foot of a 
stocking. He was 25 years of age. 





Tue vate Dr. McIntyre.—Dr. Alexander 
McIntyre, who died recently at Palmyra, N. Y., 
in the 67th year of his age, was one of the most 
skilful surgeons in the State, and as a physician 
attained an eminence second to none in western 
New York. He was in active practice at Palmyra 
for a period of about forty years. 





Wownperrc.i.—A certain Scotchman, not a 
member of the temperance society, being asked 
by a dealer to purchase some fine old Jamaica 
rum, drily answered, “ To tell the truth, sir, I 
canna say I’m very fond o’ rum; for if I tak 
mair than sax tumblers, it’s very apt to gie a 
body the headache.” 





Tue Penonscot River.—As showing the 
amount of commerce on the Penobscot River, 
Captain John Odom says that he last year 
counted 4000 outward bound vessels of all 
classes, that passed the light at Fort Point.” 





BetTer BE Goinc.—‘‘ Come, doctor, it’s ten 
o'clock ; I think we had better be going, for it’s 
time honest folks were athome.” ‘“ Well, yes,” 
was the reply, “I must be off, but you needn’t 
go on that account.” 





A rare One.—There is a man in Louisville 
so knowing, that the men who don’t know their 
own minds come to him for information on the 





subject. 


EDITORIAL INEDROPS. 

It is now positively affirmed that Charles 
Dickens will shortly visit this country. 

It is said that the Duke of Newcastle and the 
Prince of Wales will visit Canada next year. 

An unbalanced mind always vibrates from 
one extreme to the other. 

The gold deposits at the San Francisco mint 
last year amounted to $14,027,050. 

App are so deceitful, that the evidence 
of the senses is often illusory. 

The gold at Pike’s Peak is very fine—so fine 
as to be invisible. 

Prosperity gains a multiplicity of so called, 
but quite untrustworthy friends. 

The late news from Europe shows that the 
seat of war has been peace’d. 

Flowers of eloquence beautify a discourse, but 
it must have the fruits besides. 

We hear of very little deer-hunting this year. 
Is the sport stag-nant ? 

Virtue consists in action; inactive virtue is a 
negative quality. 

Newport was never gayer or more brilliant 
than it is the present season. 

Hope is the helmet of defence and panoply of 
energy in the war of life. 








All difficulties are by energy ; im- 
possible is a word of no language. 
The paper cor d from Newport 





say the leading belle is a Miss T. 

Luxury blindfolds the eyes of the mind, and 
makes man a groping groveller. 

The importations of dry goods from Europe 
were no greater than the demand. 

Mischief and scandal, sooner or later, always 
return to plague the inventor. 

The Duke of Malakoff has been appointed 
Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honor. 

Fear nothing, while acting justly, either from 
the outward or the domestic foe. 

The “ power behind the throne” is now said 
to be a power of attorney. 

If love were the guiding-star of man, as well 
as woman, life would be an Eden. 

The crops all over the country are immense, 
and great is the rejoicing at the fact. 

There is no faculty which acquires so great 
strength by exercise, as memory. 

Mazzini,the great Italian agitator, is writing let- 
ters denouncing the peace in urimeasured terms. 

All the French ships of war are arming with 
the terrible rifled guns. 

A STRANGE FISH. 

A new and strange species of fish, for our 
waters, was captured in the Great Ogechee 
River, Georgia, recently, at a place near the 
mouth of Harvey’s Cut, just below Genesis 
Point. It was taken in a net set for sturgeon, 
and measured six feet one inch in length. Its 
head was put in brine to preserve it, and it 
takes a large sized butter keg to accommodate 
it. Its scales measured not less than one and a 
half inches in diameter, and are of the most 
beautifully burnished silver color. The head is 
very massive, supplied with six rows of small 
dull teeth on either side, projecting at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees from a very heavy 
and powerful lower jaw bone, which has only a 
muscular connection with the outer walls of the 
head, and seems to be the posterior portion of 
the tongue. There are but two rows of teeth on 
either side of the upper jaw. The gills are 
massive, and arranged in layers of eight on 
either side. Eyes very large and projecting, and 
situated near the mouth. The latter is small, 
with the lower lip projecting some inches beyond 
the upper, and not unlike that of a horse, 
though sharper. As a whole, the fish is a most 
beautiful specimen of its tribe. The gentleman 
who captured it, tried a steak from its body, and 
says the meat is of a dark color, but zuite del- 
icate, and free from the strong taste of the 
“drum” or “bass.” Quite a school of them 
were noticed about the spot where this was 
taken, skimming the surface of the water, anda 
party of gentlemen are intending to make an 
effort to get one with a hook and line. 








Low Pricres.—The prosp are fi bl 
for low prices for all the staple articles of com- 
mon use for some months to come. The abun- 
dant harvests throughout the Union will cause 
all kinds of breadstuffs, vegetables and provis- 
ions to fall to the lowest figure known for years, 
and the present low prices of coal will cause the 
approaching fall and winter months to be much 
more favorable to the laboring classes of New 
England than for some time past. 








Tue Freas or Itaty.—The fleas of Italy, 
says a correspondent, are an eager and a mor- 
dant race. They monopolize, apparently, all the 
vigor and energy of the country; if the rest of 
its population were as active, as resolute, and as 
persevering as they, Italy would never have 
needed French allies for the achievement of her 
independence. 





Cominc.—The Prince of Wales is expected 
to visit Canada next year, in company with the 
Duke of Newcastle. The prince is a very fine 
young man, and the portraits of him make him 
handsome, with some resemblance to his elegant 
uncle, George IV., who, in his youth, was re- 
markable for his beauty. 





Rarey.—Rarey has tamed a vicious horse 
named the “ King of Oude.” This was done 
in London. Why do not the English send him 
over to Paris, and have him tame the Emperor 
of the French # 





EquivocaL.—A writer in one of our local 
papers speaks of a friend of his that has always 
been accustomed to the pen. Is the friend an 
author or a goose ? 





JustiFiaBLe.—If your wife goes into an 
hysterical fit, and you can cure her in no other 
way, go into one yourself; we think it a justi- 
fiable counter fit.. 





Goop.—A paper out West has for its motto: 
“Good will to all men who pay promptly. 





Devoted to news, fun and making money.” 











foreign Htems. 


Forty thousand Frenchmen are to remain in 
Italy for the present. 

King Charles XV. has announced his succes- 
sion to the throne of Sweden. 

Mount Vesuvius is still blazing away. Resina 
‘and Portici are now thought to be in danger. 

Between January and May of this year, the 
different theatres of Italy performed twenty- 
three new operas. 

The fortifications of Dover, England, are 
about to be enlarged, at an estimated cost of 
£150,000. 

Since the declaration of peace, all the funny 
caricatures — the Austrians have disap- 
peared from the shop-windows of Paris. 

Lord Derby thinks that the peace, so catled, 
leaves Europe in a worse condition than it was 
during the war, or before the war. 

The Tuscans are unanimous in their desire 
for a union with Sardinia. They are bitterl 
opposed to the return of the old “paternal” 
government. 

Vestvali is in Paris, engaged at the Grand 
Opera to sing in Bellini’s Montechi e Capuietti, 
which will there for the first time be produced in 
French. 

Private letters from Turkey state that Bulga- 
rian women have been carried off by the Turks, 
and that the Bulgarian families are in conster- 
nation. 

The new telegraphic cable from England to 
Heligoland has been fully laid, and when 
spliced on to the cable between that island and 

‘onning, will complete the communication to 
Denmark. 

The English are anxious to get the Fejee 
group, in order to raise cotton there. King Cot- 
ton is a grand civilizer, and the most determined 
radical must admit that a cottonocracy is an im- 
P on bali 

The famous “ Morgue” in Paris is to be re- 
moved, and a new building is about to be erected 
on the Point Neuf, just behind the statue of 
Henri Quatre, where the unknown dead are 
henceforth to be transported. 

Mr. Rarey is now again in London, taming 
ferocious horses, giving lessons to cavairy offi- 
cers and rough riders, and occasionally exhibit- 
ing his art in public. When he returns to this 
country, he will bring the famous horse, Cruiser, 
with him. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


We disjoint the mind like the body. 

Conscience speaks, interest shouts. 

Self love is the only flatterer of poverty. 

Gigantic selflove accompanies dwarfish 
ability. 

Kindness is the golden chain by which society 
is bound together. 

He who turns spy for pleasure, wouldn’t hes- 
itate to be hangman for business. 

The pen in the hand that knows how to use 
it, is the most powerful weapon in the world. 

Let your wit be your friend, your mind your 
companion, and your tongue your servant. 

Mortal things fade; immortal things spring 
more freshly with every step to the tomb. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy ; but in passing it over, he is superior. 

The passion of acquiring riches in order to 
support a vain expense corrupts the purest souls. 

The morning prayer rings through the soul, 
during the day, as, after a concert, the ear re- 
tains the memory of harmonious chords. 

The happiness of a sensitive heart is affected 
by the aspect of the lightest suffering ; it is for 
it the ruffled rose-leaf of the Sybarite. 

Each time thou wishest to decide upon per- 
forming some enterprise, raise the eyes to heaven, 
and pray God to bless thy project ; if thou canst 
make that prayer, accomplish thy work. 

Busy not yourself in looking forward to the 
events of to-morrow; but whatever may be 
those of the days Providence may yet assign 
you, neglect not to turn them to advantage. 

No man a genius so commanding 
that he can attain eminence, unless a subject 
suited to his talents should present itself, and an 
opportunity occur for their development. 

The soul languishing in obscurity contracts a 
kind of rust, or abandons itself to the chimera 
of presumption ; for it is natural for it to ac- 
quire something, even when separated from any 
one. 

What is the elevation of the soul? A prompt, 
delicate, certain feeling for all that is beautiful, 
all that is grand ; a quick resolution to do the 
greatest good by the smallest means; a great 
benevolence joined to a great strength and great 
humility. 








Soker’s Budget. . 


When a man looks a little pale, thoughts of 
kicking the bucket naturally suggest themselves. 

“ My inkstand is stationary,” gs the school- 
master said when he found it nailed to his desk. 

How is it that the trees can put on a new 
dress, without opening their trunks? It is be- 
cause they Jeave ouf their summer clothing. 

A girl in Massachusetts, who has married a 


very well, as far as he goes. 

A little city girl who rode into the country the 
other day, pointed to a tield of pumpkins, and 
exclaimed—“ Only look, mama! what nice 
great oranges !” 

There is no danger of a missionary ever being 
lost, from this one fact—they always, no matter 
where they go, leave their tructs (tracks) behind 
them. 

A theatrical friend of ours had a most re- 
munerative benefit a few evenings ago, and has 
not turned up since. It is supposed that he is 
taking the “ Benefit of the Act.” 

A young lady was discherged from one of the 
largest vinegar houses in our city, one day lust 
week. She was so sweet that the vinegar was 
kept from fermenting. 

M. Blondin seems to have shown at Niagara a 
desire for that which sailors dislike—a rope’s 
end Some rhymer should indite an acrosstic in 
his honor. 

Agreen Irish girl, having been told ty her 
mistress to scrape some radishes for tea, shortly 
reappeared, saying she could not find the red 
aan, the tea-set being all white. 

A little boy going to church for the first time 
with his mother, was mightily pleased with the 


** Mother, mother, where’s the moukey ?”’ 

“ Pa,” said a little fellow the other day, “ was 
Job an editor?” “Why,Sammy?” “ Because 
the Bible says he had much trouble, and was a 
man of sorrow all the days of his life.” 

A boatman asked his captain =hat A. M. 
stood for after a man’s name! to which the cap- 
tain answered with a look of great sagacity— 
“Why, Anti-Mason, you darned fool !” 

Bill came running into the house the other 
day, and asked eagerly, “ Where does Charity 

im?’ “ At home,” I replied, in the words of 
the proverb. “‘ Not by a good deal,” rejoined 





Bill; “ it begins at sea (C).” 


man with a cork leg, says that she loves him 


performance on the organ, and cried out—_ 


Quill and Scissors. 





Captain Dahlgren, U.S. A., has prove 

| of his boat guns, and states that it does goo 
1 ecution at the distance of two thousand ya 
| which is the distance at which such effect was 
| ported of the rifled guns at the battle of Solt 
ino. The boat gun carries an = twel 

und ball, and is of the calibre probably as th 
French field guns. 

The Mayor of Montreal, in a letter addressed 
to the citizens, tells them that the debt of Mon- 
treal exceeds £800,000, and there is this year a 
deficiency of £87,000. Fifteen thousand heads 
of families, indebted to the corporation, have 
already been sued, and two thousand more are 
about to be sued. 


It appears upon an examination, that the av- 
erage issue of copyrights for books for some 
years past, so far as can be ascertained, has been 
about three thousand per annum. New York 
leads in the number of copyrights, and is fol- 
lowed by Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

Greenwood Cemetery, near New York city, 
was founded in June, 1820, and from that month 
up to the present time, 69,040 bodies have taken 
up their residence in the silent city. Greenwood 
will, in the end, outstrip New York, and, ere 
many years, will count its dead by millions. 

A perfect mummy was found floating in the 
river at St. Louis recently. It is supposed that 
the body had been buried in the bank of the 
river, where the soil had some peculiar antiseptic 
or preservative quality, and that it had been 
washed out by the high tide. 

The Chinese have a temple in San Francisco 
which cost $20,000, and have imported an idol 
from China at a cost of $30,000. It is the image 
of a man who figured in China 3000 years ago, 
and was a great statesman and warrior, as one 
said, “like your Washington.” 

A company of soldiers are stationed on the 
road between Forts Kearney and Laramie, who 
travel constantly up and down the highway, for 
the purpose of guarding emigrants and others 
from hostile Indians, and bands of lawless white 
amen. 

Tt has heretofore cost about $2000 annually to 
supply the Michigan State Prison with water, 
but at a cost of only seventy dollars the agent 
has recently bored an artesian well on the prem- 
ises which furnishes an abundant supply of 
excellent water. 

The crop of flax-sead in Indiana this year 
promises to be more abundant than ever before 
known, not only because more ground has been 
devoted to it, but from the unusually good pros- 
pect of the crop. 

It is calculated that upwards of $80,000 worth 
of cotton has been lost by fires at sea within the 
past year, mostly occasioned by the use of oil in 
oA gaa presses at New Orleans or on ship- 


Cassius M. Clay, Esq., calculates that the 
birds visiting his thirty acres of fruit and pleas- 
ure grounds destroy not less than 25,459,200,000 
eaterpillars and insects in one year. 

The Rockland (Me.) Democrat says the value 
of the hay crop in that State this year will be 
nearly ten millions of dollars. It is the most 
important interest in the State. 

Dr. Bissell, one of the ope ee physicians 
at Staten |sland, New York, is of opinion that if 
a person’s hair be washed, he is not liable to 
disease. What if he is bald-headed ? 

A table compiled from official documents gives 
the number of free-masons in the United States 
as 211,538, and the income of all the lodges as 
about $1,450,000. 

A tin mine has been discovered near Los 
Angelos, Cal., the ore of which has been assayed 
and found to contain 32 per cent. of metal. =< 
\ A ie d — ibeste’e orations, with a 

iography, wi publis' his family for 
the benetit of the estate. © " 

Ten thousand revolving rifles are now being 
manufactured at Colonel Colt’s armory for the 
British government. 

Wilson, who played chess blindfolded, at 
Worcester, is the son of a farmer, and is but 
seventeen years old. 

A statue to Humboldt is to be erected in 
the Mining College of Mexico, by order of the 
government. 

Chief Justice Taney, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, is 82 yearsold. Some of the other 
judges are over 70. 

Gymnastic exercises have become one of the 
regular institutions with the students in Water- 
ville College. 

The Maryland icultural College will be 
opened in October. There will be six professors. 

It is said that ten millions of eet skirts are 
manufactured in New York annually. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Chandler Robbins, D. D , Mr. John 
G. Stedman to Delia L_ Pomro; 








y Rev. Mr. Donahoe, Mr. Edward F. Boyle to Miss 
Annie M. Lyons. 
Pe Rg J. W. Parker, Mr. Edwin J. Howlett to Misa 
. 7. Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. George White to Miss Anna 

urke. 

By Rev. Mr. Mellen, Dr. H. E. Davidson to Mrs. Sarah 
M. Chamberlain. 

By Rev. E. Edmunds, Mr. Samuel T. Fretch to Miss 
Margaret A. Peach. 


By Rev. Lyman Boyden, Mr. John 8. Underwood to 
Miss Mary A. Green. 

By Kev. H. Tucker, Mr. Matthew Cane to Miss Mary 
O'Donnell. 

By Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Andrew Thompson to Miss 
Margaret Sullivan. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. I. 8. Cushman, Mr. John C. 
Chipman to Miss Lydia A Atwood. 

At Somerville, by Rev. U. A. Skinner, Mr. Oren 8. 
Knapp to Mise Lucy M. Clark. 

At Medford, by Rev. William Adams, D. D., Mr. D. 0. 
Kidder to Miss Susan M. un 

At Andover, by Rev. Mr. Greene, Mr. Daniel N. Parsons 
to Miss J hine V. Kimball. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. C. A. Skinner, Mr. James 

. hton to Miss Martha H. Jenkins 

At Lowell, by Kev. J. W. Bonham, Mr. Edwin Stack- 
pole to Miss M. A. 8. Perkins. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, Dr. H. W. Bux- 
-on to Miss Lydia M. Harriogton. 

At Exeter, N. II, by Rev. N. Laselle, Mr. W. A Cur- 
rier to Miss Emily ¥. Geteheil. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Miss Sarah B C. Dearing, 21; Rev. Ben- 
jamin Kent, 65; Flora Abbie Taylor, 3. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Ann M. Moore, 50; Mrs. Sarah 
M. Patten, ®). 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. William A. Stratton, 34. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Abby A, Hitchcock, 30; Mrs. 
Grace Ireland, 77. ° 

Brighton, Mr. Thomas J. Harding, 64. 

4¢ East Cambridge, Mrs. Isabella Hopkins, 5). 

At Malden, Mrs. Charity Hemenway, 83. 

At Lexington, Yrs. Fanny Wier, 86. 

At pomp Sarah Bryant, 81. 

At New ford, Mrs. Angelina R. Long, 33; Mr. 
James Swift, 70; Mrs. Ellen Green, 23; Miss Caroline F:. 
Gifford, 18 ” as 

At East Taunton, Mrs. Hannah Place, 76. 

At Roxbury, Mrs SarahM Patten, 60. 

At Lynn, Miss Jane Truman, 79. 

At Amberst, Mr. John H. L, Ward, 18. 

At Lawrence, Mr. Waiter Mason, 63 

At Woreester, Mr Nehemiah B. K: 41; Mrs. 8u- 
san P. Chase, 30; Mrs. Anna C. Johnson’, Mix’ Haste 
A. Comeet, 19 asia 

At Leominster, Mrs. Nancy Palmer, 75. 

At South Weymouth, Mr. Thomas Hill, @. 

At Holden, Mr. Amos Howard, 85, 

At Barnstable, Mrs. Phebe Gorham, 81. 

At Provincetown. Mrs. Mary Atwood, 47. 

At West Brookfield. Mr. Reuben Blair. 74 











At Pittfieid, Mr. Orson A. Smith. 63. 
At Coleraine, Mr. Obed Nelson, 76. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A BALLAD OF THE BATTLE. 


—eeeeeet 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
—eee 


On the fleld of Solferino, when the demon’s work was done, 

And the corses of ten thousand slain lay reddening in the 
sun; 

When the smoke and carnage of the fight, which through 
the livelong day c 

Had veiled the sun from weary eyes, with him had passed 
away; 

When the roar of hostile batterles, which shook the trem- 
bling ground, 

Was dying in the distance like the thunder’s muttered 
sound: 

It was there—e’en while the harvest-moon, with radiance 
brightly red, 

Revealed that grim Aceldama. that harvest of the dead !— 

’Twas there a chasseur knelt him down beside a comrade 
faint, 

And listened while the dying youth low-breathed his 
saddened plaint; . 

While his faltering tongae, in accents low and sad, essay- 
ed to tell 

Of the dear ones in his native home beskte the sweet 
Moselle. 


‘There ’s a happy home in far-off France,” ‘twas thus 
the soldier said, 

‘And hearts to bleed for me, their pride, at Solferino 
dead! 

There are friends to miss me in the time when merry feet 
go round, 

Amid the blushing vintage, in the pleasant vineyard- 
ground; 

In the time when youths and maidens, in the moonlight 
soft are seen 

To dance in festive measure on the lovely village green ; 

When the circle of that blessed home is formed around 
the hearth, 

And the presence of one vaeant seat restrains the spring- 
ing mirth: 

O, oft with heavy hearts and weeping eyes, and yet again, 

They will grieve for me, their soldier-boy, with bitter 
grief and pain; 

And still, when years have fleeted by, they ‘Il think of 
him who fell, 

Far from his dear old vineyard home, the shore of sweet 
Moselle! 


“There are brothers there, and sisters dear—alas, alas, 
no more 

Their heartsome smiles shalt welcome baek the wanderer 
to their door! 

Ah, still the prattling infant child shall climb the father’s 
knee, 

And ask in his sweet, lisping tones, the soldier youth to 
see! ’ 

But dearer still than these is she, whose tears like sum- 
mer rain 

Will fall for him whose cold, pale lips may ne'er seek hers 
again ; 

And for whose happy bridal morn no merry chimes shall 
swell 

From the chapel "mong the vineyards, by the shore of 
sweet Moselle!’’ 


Those pale lips ceased—those filmy eyes were closed in 
lasting sleep, 
No more to see the bayonets gleam, or weary watch to 


keep; 

And thus upon that battle-plain, where Death stalked 
gaunt and grim, 

And held his revel o’er the slain by moonlight wan and 


im, 

The soldier sank to endless rest far from his boyhood's 
home, ‘ 
Whence boyhood’s restless dreams had led his wayward 

feet to roam; 
While on his lips a murmur played—a long, a last farewell 
To home, friends, love and kindred, on the banks of sweet 
Moselle! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


UNA OF THE SECRET HEART. 
BY MRS, M. F. MINOT. 


“ Tris a welcome chance that brings you here, 
for I have something to disclose, Lady Una.” 
And there was an unusual softness in the depths 
of his dark gray eyes, as Lord Amesford, taking 
the hand of hig fair companion, led her toa 
rustic seat in the shadow of the dim old woods 
that here bordered the lawn. 

Lady Una’s heart throbbed wildly. “Mine, 
mine at last,” thought she, as for a moment he 
hesitated. ‘I have felt sure for some days that 
ere long he would declare his love.” And her 
beautiful azure eyes were fixed on his with an 
expression of modest expectancy. 

“From my earliest childhood till the present 
time,” continued Lord Amesford, “we have 
confided in each other, and I crave your sympa- 
thy now in the crowning happiness of my life, 
for, Una, your gentle friend yonder has this day 
promised to unite her destiny with mine.” And 
he glanced toward a girlish’ form moving grace- 
fully amid the dancers on the lawn, for this was 
a rural fete given by Lady Una in honor of her 
guests. 

It was with the bitterest disappointment and 
rage that she listened to this disclosure, but with 
a self-possession which rarely deserted her, Lady 
Una replied : 

“You have made a most fortunate choice, 
Harold, and with my whole heart I congratulate 
you.” 

She acted her part well. An app ly glad 


Ha, ha, ha! already I feel the game is sure. 
Alone I plot and execute, and therein lies my 
safety, my success. Mine is a secret heart; 
mortal never has nor will read its pages. Ha, 
’twas a national conceit that gained for King 
Richard his famous cognomen, the lion-hearted, 
and a like one prompts me now to christen my- 
self, Una of the Secret Heart—a striking title 
this, fall of romantic mystery.” And bending 
low over the fountain on whose brink she stood, 
she sprinkled some drops of the pure fluid over 
her brow, and then gazed silently at her own fair 
image beneath its glassy surface. 

That face, with its perfect contour, faultless 
features and golden tresses waving softly about 
it, might have been the faithful portraiture of a 
pure spirit, but instead, it served to veil a soul 
already stained with the foulest crime, though 
Una Claremont had hardly yet completed her 
twenty-third year. She had turned, and was 
pacing slowly to and fro, when she was aroused 
by strains of music, at first soft and low, but 
gaining in force and volume, till finally they 
swept in triumphal tones through the dim arcades 
of those grand old woods, dying at last in faint, 
echoing murmurs. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, “I must hasten; this 
is the air agreed upon as the summons to our 
rural dinner.” And ere long, with unrivalled 
grace, and a countenance seeming to betoken a 
nature whose emotions were of the gentlest and 
loftiest, Lady Una Cl was presiding over 
an entertainment, which, by its elegant decora- 
tions as well as choice viands, was rendered as 
attractive to the artistic eye as to the epicurean 





taste. 

Shortly after this repast, weary with the day’s 
pleasure, the company returned to the castle, 
and at an unusually early hour, a deep hush had 
fallen on the place, for all had apparently sought 
the oblivion of sleep. 

The moon, now at its full, had just risen in 
lurid beauty over the height where stood that 
grand old pile, which, with its frowning battle- 
ments and lofty turrets, stood in dark relief 
against the cloudless heaven. Suddenly a figure 
appeared on one of the balconies, and with a 
hasty step descended into the gardens. It was 
the Lady Una, who, rendered restless by her evil 
machinations, had come forth hoping to perfect 
them the more readily in that pure atmosphere. 
On reaching a remote walk, her pace became 
slow and measured, as, with her head bowed, she 
still moved on. 

“My lady, Una, what brings you forth at this 
hour?” said a voice, as the speaker emerged 
from the shadow. 

“Ha, my lord, you startled me,” was the 
laughing reply, “but I still have strength left 
to answer your question. I love to commune 
with Nature in these her’ moments of solemn, 
perfect beauty, and that is why Iam here. But 
you, Harold, has a similar motive called you 
forth ?”” 

“ Alas, no,” said Lord Amesford; “it is sor- 
row—at a friend’s distress,” he added, observing 
the look of surprise revealed by the clear moon- 
beams. “On going to my room to-night, my 
eye fell on a letter, overlooked amid others 
brought by the morning’s mail. It proved to be 
from Lord Rockford, informing me of a fearful 
calamity which had befallen him—a calamity 
against which I had solemnly warned him,” he 
continued, with greater emotion ; “ one to which 
he had no right to expose himself. You remem- 
ber that two years since he married a beautiful 
Scotch woman, belonging to an old and proud 
family. It was regarded by the world generally 
as a most appropriate match, for but few, my- 
self among the number, knew of the fearful 
hereditary malady to which the members of that 
house were subject ; and this malady, Una, was 
insanity, which should have proved an insur- 
mountable obstacle to their union. And I told 
him this—as his friend whom he had requested 
to speak freely and candidly on all occasions—I 
warned him and pleaded with him, if not for his 
own sake, as well as for hers whom he loved, for 
the sake of those who might come after them, to 
abandon all thought of this marriage; rather 
to endure a transient than a life-long agony. 
But my pleading was of no avail—a few weeks 
later they were married—and now she is hope- 
lessly insane, and has become the inmate of a 
madhouse, while he is left with one child, a boy 
a year old, with the bitter probability that sooner 
or later the same terrible fate awaits him. His 
letter is filled with the keenest anguish and self- 
upbraidings that he did not listen to me; and 
would to God he had done so, for, Una, he is a 
noble fellow. From my very soul I pity him.” 

It was with fiendish exultation that Lady Una 
had listened to this story of hopeless misery, for it 
suggested a course for the accomplishment of her 
base purpose, which, with characteristic prompt- 
ness, she determined at once to pursue. Taxing, 





smile accompanied her words, and Lord Ames- 
ford, with a grateful acknowledgement, gallantly 
pressed her hand to his lips, while in the same 
strain she continued : 

“ But see, my lord, the dancers are dispers- 
ing. Let us go to her, I would fain speak a few 
words of congratulation.” 

And shortly after, she murmured honeyed 
phrases, calling the blush to the cheek of the 
gentle Alice Cleveland, and then gliding away, 
dispensed a smile here, a word there, till at last 
she succeeded in detaching herself from the 
guests, and moved rapidly on to a spot far within 
the wood, where the shadows lay deepest and 
darkest 

“Here, thank Heaven,” she exclaimed, “I 
can give free vent to my rage. This, then, is 
the grand finale—he has loved me only as a sis- 
ter. What I have ascribed toa fear of rejection, 
was merely indifference; and the unpretending 
Alice Cleveland, with little beauty and small 
fortune, has won a heart which I had deemed 
wholly my own. But he shall yet be mine! 
Ay, in spite of himself I will win Harold Ames- 
ford from this his chosen one. For I love him— 
love him with every faculty of my being. And 
now, O, glorious spirit! thou spirit of intrigue, 
by means of which I have become mistress of 
yonder castle and these lands, than which none 
in England are fairer, I invoke thee once again. 








herefore,to the utmost the consummate art which 

formed the chief feature of her nature, her up- 
turned face expressed the wildest agony, as, with 
her trembling hand placed on Lord Amesford’s 
arm, she exclaimed in broken tones : 

“O, Harold, Harold, I must—I ought—and 
yet I dare not— Your friend has my deepest 
sympathy, but, O, my heart bleeds, it will break 
for—” She paused abruptly, and then contin- 
ued, “ But God is my witness that it had quite 
slipped my memory ; and had it been otherwise, 
my duty would not have been so clear, but after 
what you have told me, I cannot, dare not hesi- 
tate. For your sake, for the sake of Alice, I 
must speak.” And with a low moan she sank 
on a seat close by, bowing her head in her 
hands. 

Hitherto Lord Amesford had remained silent, 
filled with an undefined dread at this strange 
outburst, but now it had assumed a palpable 
shape. 

“Una,” he exclaimed, “in the name of all 
that’s sacred, I beseech you to come to the point 
at once.” 

His hand was raised deprecatingly, and the 
veins on his broad forehead were swollen and 
knotted as he bowed toward her. She raised her 
head, and once more gazing into his face, said : 

“ What Iam about to disclose, Harold, must 
be under the seal of inviolable secrecy. Do you 
promise ?” 





“T do,” was the quick rejoinder. 

She then continued, ‘“ You know that Alice 
and I first met, while you were engaged in your 
foreign travels, at Lady Hereford’s, where we 
were passing the Christmas holidays. A few 
months later I visited her in her own home, and, 
Harold, it was while there that I learned the facts 
I am about to reveal, but which made so faint an 
impression so far as Alice was concerned, that 
during the six years that have since passed, they 
had quite faded from my mind.” 

She paused, and then went on tremulously. 
“One day—not ill, but wearied with a constant 
round of pleasure—with much difficulty I suc- 
ceeded in persuading Alice and her mother to 
join an excursion, leaving me behind. Yielding 
to the necessity for rest, I remained on a lounge 
in my room till late in the afternoon, when I 
arose refreshed. Shortly after I went to the 
picture-gallery to gaze at a portrait which from 
the first had struck my fancy. It was that of 
Alice’s father who had died during her early 
childhood, and pictured a man of stately beauty, 
buat with an expression of peculiar sadness in the 
dark depths of his eyes. I was about turning 
away with a feeling of depression, when my pur- 
pose was arrested by one who had entered un- 
perceived, and stood beside me. It was Mr. 
Marston, a man somewhat advanced in life, who 
had become a permanent member of the family 
when the father of Alice and himself were mere 
boys. He was of good, even noble blood, but a 
dependent, and I had rarely seen him, as he spent 
the larger portion of his time in abstruse 
studies. 

“You may well sigh, my young lady,’ said 
he, ‘for his was a melancholy fate.’ And he 
motioned with his hand toward the portrait, 
while in sadder tones he continued, ‘It was of 
insanity, a disease which had preyed upon his 
house through several generations, that he died. 
The hope that my cheerful companionship ‘might 
possibly prevent the dreaded malady was the 
reason of my being adopted into the family. 
We formed a strong mutual attachment, and for 
a series of years the desired object seemed to 
have been attained, so that at last with a fair 
prospect of continued health, he married ; but 
shortly after, those fatal symptoms appeared, 
gaining upon himslowly but surely, till finally he 
was added to the list of victims.’ 

“My companion now paused, while I gazed 
tearfully into his face. ‘Alice, dear Alice,’ I 
murmured. 

“His countenance brightened, as he replied, 
‘ Fear not for her, for never has the disease been 
known to attack a blonde of the family ; it is 
only those of dark complexion, like her father, 
who have been the sufferers.” And with a look, 
which even more than his words, convinced me, 
he went away.” 

The matchless hypocrite now arose, clasping 
Lord Amesford’s hand, as she continued : 

“ And I have the same faith now as then, 
Harold—I feel that our dear Alice must be safe 
—but yet, after what has passed, I should not 
dare influence you, for should she prove an ex- 
ception, and also fall ‘a victim—’’ Here Lady 
Una’s voice became choked with sobs, and she 
sank again upon the seat beside her. 

“Those last words were well added—ay, well 
added,” said Lord Amesford, bitterly. ‘“ Yours 
is a fallacious faith—a faith which I cannot 
share. Ah, Una, life has become a blank to me 
—a void—would to God I had died ere meeting 
with one whom, though I must give her up, I 
can never cease to love.” He paused, his chest 
heaved convulsively, his breathing became 
labored, and he grasped a tree near by for sup- 
port. Then with a degree of forced calmness he 
continued, in husky, unnatural tones, “ Una, I 
must leave here at once—I cannot, dare not meet 
her again—I will write. But tell me, is she 
aware of the fearful doom that lowers over her 
house ?” 

“No; I followed Mr. Marston and proposed 
the same question, and he replied that though 
there was no reason to fear for Alice, yet it had 
been deemed better that she should be spared the 
unhappiness that such a knowledge would cause 
her.” 

“« They acted wisely—wisely—thank Heaven, 
she does not know it. And now, Una, I must 
go.. I will myself arouse the groom.” 

“ Harold, my brother, you will not go at this 
strange hour. Wait, I beg, till morning, you 
can leave early, at dawn if you choose. But to 
go now, it would leave me a prey to the most 
terrible fears.” 

“Do not seek to detain me, Una, my mood 
brooks no delay.” Then becoming suddenly 
aware of the irritation of his manner—he had 
thrown her hand from him in his excitement— 
he added, “ Pardon my seeming harshness, the 
torments of Tantalus are nothing to the tortures 
I endure.” 

“And I, Harold, your sister, I suffer the 
keenest anguish for you. Remember this—I 
weep and pray for you both.” 

“Ay, pray for Alice, that angel; but I— 
would to God I had never been born !” 

A silent wring of her hand followed, and then 
with a heavy, impetuous tread, in strange con- 
trast with his usually firm, elastic step, he moved 
away. Shortly after, Lady Una listened exult- 
antly till the last sound of his horse’s hoofs had 
ceased. Then a low, mocking laugh burst from 
her lips. 

“A bold step,” she exclaimed, “to take on 
the spur of the moment. Ha, he little thinks 
this story of insanity a fabrication, and also the 
existence of that affectionate old man; but ’twas 
no blind venture—his soul is as open to me as 
my own—his fid in me is 
the advice he gives he never hesitates to practise, 
hence my safety, my success. Ay, success in the 
fallest sense, for as surely as they are forever 
lost to each other, so surely will I become the 
wife of Lord Amesford. But I must hie me to 
my couch. I can sleep now that my plot is on 
the way to its accomplishment.” And tripping 
lightly into the castle, she soon gained her apart- 
ment, where, ere long, she was sleeping as 
quietly, as, in a room near by, was the gentle girl 
at whose happiness she had aimed the death- 
blow. 

A few hours after breakfast, on the following 
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day, a hasty knock at the door of Lady Una’s 
dressing-room, was followed by the entrance of 
Alice Cleveland. The expression of her pallid 
countenance was strangely calm as she silently 
seated herself on a low stool beside her false 
friend. 

“‘ What has happened, my dear Alice? You 
alarm me. Are youill ?” said the latter, passing 
her arm affectionately round the fair girl. 

“ Tll—yes—at heart,” was the reply in a voice 
low and musical, but whose every intonation told 
what a weight of woe had crashed her young 
spirit. “Una, I know you will never cease to 
love me—that your sympathy is ever ready— 
and this is why I have sought you in these first 
moments of a bitter grief, for my dream of hap- 
piness is forever past. An hour since, I received 
this strange epistle from him whom I was mo- 
mentarily expecting to meet, who I thought 
loved me with a devotion equal to my own.” 
And she drew forth a letter which she read in the 
same calm, hopeless manner that had marked 
her from the first, and which would have brought 
remorse to any heart less hardened than that of 
the Lady Una Claremont. It ran as follows: 





‘ Amgsrorp CastLe, Tuesday morning, § o'clock. 

“ Avice,—Little did I think, when we parted, 
that an inexorable doom was separating us forever 
—but thus it is. You have suddenly become to 
me like the unattainable star in the infinitude of 
heaven. My soul is torn with the keenest agony 
at being thus compelled to yield you up—at the 
inevitable mystery which shrouds my conduct— 
yet I cannot—dare not, nor would 1 if I could 
—explain. All I can do is not to delay a com- 
munication, rendered during the past night, a 
solemn duty. God grant that you may forget 
one whose bitter destiny it has been to cast this 
shadow over your young life—that the recollec- 
tion of Harold Amesford may be forever blotted 
from the book of your remembrance.” 


As she finished, Alice fixed her blue eyes, 
usually so softly brilliant, but now dull with 
suffering, upon Lady Una, from whose lids tears 
were falling like fugitive raindrops from a sum- 
mer cloud. 

“This only enshrouds his sudden departure 
last night after the whole house was asleep, in 
yet deeper mystery,” said the latter, in grief- 
stricken tones. ‘ My heart bleeds for you, and 
for him too, dearest Alice, for I am certain it is 
from no impulsive change of feeling, but that 
some sudden, unfi ent hing of 
fearful moment—has caused this step. I would 
go to him and beg him to explain, but that I 
know his noble nature so well as to feel sure that 
had it been possible, he would have made the 
revelation to you at once.” 

“ Ah, Una,” responded the fair girl, “I can- 
not think as you do. I still hold the opinion 
formed before I sought you, that only impulse 
could have prompted Lord Amesford, for we 
met here for the first time but three weeks since. 
I am convinced that his was a mere passing 
fancy, and that he became aware of it only a few 
hours after our betrothal, for on our return here 
last evening, he retired for awhile to his room, 
and when he appeared again he was very melan- 
choly, saying in answer to my inquiries, that I 
should know to-morrow—and this,” pointing to 
the letter, “is his explanation. Una, I was too 
easily won. But in spite of my wounded pride, 
my heart is breaking ; there is one solace, how- 
ever, none save you know what has transpired. 
I can return home to-day, and without 
comment.” 

“ Alice, dearest, I hope, I trust it will all yet 
come right—that you two will yet be reunited,” 
sighed the still tearful Lady Una, “and then, 
dearest, you will acknowledge the correctness of 
my judgment.” And she passed her hand 
caressingly over the young girl’s soft flaxen 
tresses. 

Alice replied with a sad shake of the head, 
and rising, proceeded to her apartment, accom- 
panied by Lady Una, who, amid her hypocritical 
professions, dered at her panion’s calm- 
ness, and began to fear that the suffering inflicted 
was not so deep as she had hoped, for since 
Alice had become her rival, she had regarded her 
with the most intense hate. 

But could she have seen the young girl at the 
close of her journey, her preternatural calmness 
all gone, while, clasped in her mother’s arms she 
confided her sorrow to her ear, the malevolence 
of Lady Una Claremont would have been fully 
sated. 











On the day following the departure of Alice 
Cleveland, the guests of Lady Una dispersed to 
their several homes, thus leaving her perfectly 
free to pursue the course she had planned. Her 
first step was a written missive to Lord Ames- 
ford, expressing again her distress at his suffer- 
ings, in the most touching and soothing terms, 
and imploring an interview. But this was re- 
fused, and for weeks he remained shut up in his 
castle, while Lady Una, whose estate adjoined his 
own, frequented his well-known haunts with the 
vain hope of meeting him. Finally, however, 
her perseverance met with success, and so skil- 
fully did she conduct herself, that this proved 
the first of a series of meetings which had be- 
come more and more frequent, till now that sev- 
eral months had passed, Lord Amesford was an 
almost daily guest at Claremont Park. 

It was a night dark with storm, and Lady 
Una, weary with the solitude of her own rooms, 
sought the companionship of Mrs. Maltravers, a 
distant and wealthy connection, who at the de- 
cease of Lady Una’s brother, Lord John Clare- 
mont, had consented to take up her residence 
with her young relative, and act the part of a 
mother toward her. 

“Tam glad you have come,” said Mrs. Mal- 
travers, extending her hand with a smile of 
welcome. 

“1 was oppressed with grief,” said Lady Una, 
sighing ; “I have been living those fearful scenes 
all over again—the sad events which deprived 
me of those nearest and dearest to me. O, 
cousin, there are hours like the present when 
these memories sweep over me, filling me with 
the wildest torture.” And the voice of Lady 
Una became choked with sobs as she rested her 
head on the breast of her sympathizing kins- 
woman. 

Amd was it grief? Had remorse at last wrung 
the heart of this, in the eye of God, triple mar- 





deresst No, ’twas but the performance of the 
finished actress—a performance which met with 
a most welcome interruption, for just then a 
servant anneunced that Lord Amesford was 
below. 

It was with an expression of subdued sadness 
resting on her beautiful features that Lady Una 
greeted her guest. His aspect was restless and 
agitated in the extreme. 

“Una,” said he, abruptly, “it is no ordinary 
purpose that has brought me here to-night in 
this pelting storm. Your presence has become, 
as it were, necessary te my very existence, and 
prompted by the words you let fall yesterday, 
that you had no choice among your numerous 
suitors, I have dared ask you to bestow yourself 
on me. It isa desperate step I know for me, 
upon whose heart such a blight has fallen, to 
woo one so beautiful, so gifted, so sought after; 
but it is the clutch of the drowning man at a 
straw. Una, I cannot brook hesitation. Your 
present answer decktes my fate. Unless you 
promise to-night to become my wife, to-morrow’s 
dawn will see me on my way to a perpetual 
exile.” 

These words had burst from him like the surges 
from a volcano, but he now bent toward her with 
compressed lips, and a face so pale and rigid that 
it looked as though carved in marble. His 
proposal had been couched in terms character- 
istic, but quite unlike what Lady Una had antic- 
ipated, for it had been some time since Lord 
Amesford had spoken of Alice, and she had 
fondly hoped that his heart was fast becoming 
transformed to herself. Rage was at first the 
predominant feeling, and she remained fora 
moment with Ashen cheek and downcast eye. 
She would have deferred her answer, but she 
felt certain that by so doing Lord Amesford 
would be as surely lost to herself as to her from 
whom she had severed him, for she knew that a 
determination he had once expressed was im- 
mutable. Then also came the thought that he 
was won, and her face flushed with triumph, as 
in dulcet tones she murmured her reply. And 
ere they parted, Lady Una Claremont had prom- 
ised in one short month to become Lord Ames- 
ford’s bride. 





Beneath a tree, whose boughs bent low over 
the waters of a small stream, as though listening 
to their soft murmurings, sat the Lady Una. 
She had gone forth unattended, as was her cus- 
tom when she wished to commune with her own 
thoughts, and, weary with riding, had left her 
steed to crop the tender herbage near by. 
Dimpling smiles moved in rapid succession over 
her countenance, whose beauty had become more 
than ever brilliant from the consciousness of her 
rapidly achieved success. Suddenly her mus- 
ings were interrupted by a horseman approach- 
ing through the shadows of the trees bordering 
the lane » short distance off. She half rose, 
murmuring : 

“It is Harold. But no,” she added, “he left 
for London but yesterday, to complete some 
arrangements for our nuptials.” And she re- 
peated the two last words yet more softly, as she 
sank back into her seat, unmindfu! of the stran- 
ger, who in passing nearly drew rein, regarding 
her with a look of eager scrutiny, and casting 
more than one glance behind as he moved 
slowly on. 

He was a man of commanding appearance, 
with a noble countenance whose clear, hazel eye 
bespoke a character at once fearless and honest. 

“ Found—found at last,” he murmured, “ and 
I must not lose sight of her—I must manage 
somehow to watch and follow her.” 

Accordingly, turning into a thicket near by, he 
secured his horse and stole back, stopping amid 
the tall shrubs within a few feet of Lady Una. 
Her thoughts had again burst forth in soliloquy, 
and she went on, little dreaming of the listener 
so near, 

“ Yes,” she exclaimed, “I have now gained 
the summit of my hopes. And all through 
having confided my plans to one person—myself 
—ha, ha! my self-bestowed title, Una of the 
Secret Heart, has become, if possible, more than 
ever appropriate.” 

She now arose and mounted her horse, while 
the stranger stole back for his own steed. 

“Una,” he murmured, and a terrible suspicion 
darted through his mind. 

He succeeded in following her unobserved, 
pausing at last just within the wood through 
which the avenue had led, as Lady Una disap- 
peared within her castle. 

“ The thread of the mystery is in my grasp,” 
he muttered, “I must hasten my work.” And 
a few moments later he too was admitted within 
those walls. 

A shudder ran through the stranger’s frame 
on finding his suspicion confirmed, that she 
whom he had been pursuing was indeed Lady 
Una Claremont. But it was with a manner 
calm even to stateliness that he presented her 
with the introductory letter of which he was the 
bearer. 

“It seems,” thought he, as Lady Una read, 
“that Ihave an uncommonly subtile character 
to deal with—I read it in her eye—my caution 
must be redoubled.” 

Just then Lady Una extended her hand with 
a cordial greeting, for the letter was from Lord 
Amesford, recommending his friend, Sir William 
Elwood, to her particular attention, and express- 
ing a hope that her hospitalities might induce 
him to remain in the neighborhood till his own 
return, arfd thus insure a pleasure of which his 
unavoidable stay in London would otherwise 
deprive him. 

Accordingly Sir William was invited to dine 
that day at Claremont Park. There chanced to 
be no other guests, after the ladies of the man- 
sion had sipped their coffee, Lady Una proposed 
a stroll through the conservatories to gratify the 
taste for flowers just expressed by Sir William. 

She was bending over a rare exotic when the 
drop fell from one of her ear rings to her com- 
panion’s feet. As he raised it, he begged leave 
to examine the jewel, which was a diamond of 
rare value set round with sapphires. 

“ These are truly choice gems,” said he, ad- 
miringly, “and I have a brooch which is their 
exact counterpart; one that I found—” 






































“ When and where!” interrupted Lady Un 
eagerly. ‘I lost that belonging to this set an: 
have tried in vain to procure a substitute.” 

These words had no sooner past from her lip 
than she regretted them ; but for once her cupid 
ity had got the better of her discretion, and 
was with an anxiety which she believed ano! 
served, that she awaited Sir William's reply 
The latter however had read the whole, althoug 
his manner lulled her fears as he answered 

“Tt was about three years since. We wer 
travelling to London, from where my sister an 
1 were to sail for France, summoned by the dar 
gerous illness of our only brother, Suddenly, 
to our great distress, an accident befell our veh 
cle. It was just at dawn, on the highway, som 
miles from Lord Dracot’s seat. We were thu 
compelled to alight for a time, during which ' 
found the jewel. On my return to this countr: 
some months since, I caused it to be advertise: 
but no claimant appearing, I trasted that chanc: 
as it has now done, would reveal ite rightly’ 
owner.” 

“1 was visiting at Lord Dracot’s, at the time 
you mention, and then lost the brooch,” sak’ 
Lady Una; “ although,” she added, with a deep 
drawn sigh and moistened eyes, “ the sad tidings 
of my little nephew's mysterious disappearance, | 
with which I was suddenly summoned home, | 
followed shortly after my return by the death of 
the two others nearest and dearest to me, would 
have caused me to forget the loss altogether, 
only that the jewels had been my dear brother's 
last gift.” . 

“ And I shall be only too happy to return it 
to you,” said Sir William, in a tone which Lady 
Una mistook for sympathy with her distress, but 
whose tremulousness was really caused by joy at 
her claiming the jewel ; “ it is deposited with | 
some choice gems of my own,” he added ; “ in 
two days I will place it in your hands.” 

And it was with a beaming eye that Lady | 
Una, at the time agreed, received the costly trin- 
ket. But her thanks were arrested on her lips 
by the suddenly changed demeanor of Sir Wil- | 
liam, who, fixing his eyes upon hers, with a look 
that made her quail, said ; ' 

“ The time has now arrived for me to reveal 
yet other circumstances in connection with this 
bauble, my lady. There chanced to be no shel- 
ter near the spot where the accident I spoke of | 
occurred, and finding that we should be delayed 
an hour or more, we sought aruin of which I | 
happened to know, in the wood, bordering the 
way, fecling assured that we should there find 
quiet. It had been a chapel in the olden time, 
and we had just seated ourselves within the sha- 
dow of its half fallen tower, when my sister, 
with a gesture enforcing silence, pointed toward ' 
the moss-grown altar, on one of the broken steps | 
of which stood a woman with a child in her 
arms. She looked cautiously around, but did | 
not see us, at that height, env: as we were | 
by that black shadow. She wore a long, gray | - 
cloak, the hood of which had fallen back, reveal- 
ing her face distinctly, for the newly risen sun 
shone on that spot alone with unobstructed ray. 
Close by her was a statue, mouldy and battered. 
She pressed its right elbow, when it turned upon 
its base revealing a niche, in what had looked 
like a solid portion of wall. In this she put the | 
sleeping child and replaced the statue by the | 
same mysterious process. Surprise and the 
lightning-like rapidity of her movements had | 
held me motionless, but I now rose, intending to 
intercept her. As I did so, we saw an ornament 
fall from her person, that now in your possession, | 
but, as unconscious of her loss, as of our pres- > 
ence, she passed from the ruin. With noiseless 
tread I followed ; she had, however, vanished as 
suddenly as she had appeared, and as circum. | 
stances would only admit of a hurried search, 
she escaped me. On returning, I found that the 
statue had also proved obedient to my sister's » 
touch, and that the still sleeping child was in 
her arms. We immediately proceeded to the | 

highway, bearing the infant with us. Our car- | 
riage was in waiting, and on reaching London 
some hours later, I proposed leaving him in 
care of some trusty person till such @ time as we | 
could institute inquiries; but my sister's heart | 
had warmed toward it, and she determined to , 
cherish the boy as her own, should not a devel- 
opment of the mystery deprive her of him. 
Circumstances, however, prevented any continued 
efforts to solve it, till recently, for though we | 
found our brother out of immediate danger, the | 
state of his health made it necessary that we 
should share an exile, which terminated but thir- 
teen weeks since. But in spite of the endeavors | 
which immediately followed our return, all re- | 
mained dark, till within afew weeks, when a | 

London paper chanced to fall into my possession, | 

dated shortly after the occurrence I have just re- , 

lated, and my eyes fell on an advertisement, giv- , 

ing the description of @ lost child, belonging to , 

Lord John Ciaremont and corresponding in 

every particular with him whom we had found. | 

We had kept the story a profound secret, feel- | 

ing that we should thus more readily get a clue | 

to the mystery, an’ we agreed,-after hearing so 
much of good about her to whom his rightful 
possessions had fallen, to divulge it immediately | 
to her—you may judge then of the horror that 
chilled the blood in my heart, on identifying 

Lady Una Claremont as the perpetrator of that 

foul deed.” 

"These last few words were uttered with slow 
and solemn emphasis. Thrice the guilty woman 
essayed to speak, but no sound came from her 
pale lips. ‘This bolt failing thus from the serene 
sky of a perfect security, had paralyzed her ev- 
ery faculty, and her companion, with his calm 
eyes still looking into her very soul, went on 

“ [now give you your chwice ; either to let the 
law take its course with the overwhelming evi 
dence which we can bring against you—for my 
sister has seen and identified you, during the 
past twelve hours—or to confess in her presence, 

Mrs. Maltravers and my own, going afterward 

whither you will.” | 

A faint sound now broke from the lips of the | 
| miserable woman, forming itself into words, the 
result of which was the following disclosure 











That five years before, when her half truther, 
Lord John Claremont, verging on old age and 
in feeble health, brought home his young bride, 
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OFTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION: 








“When and where ?” interrupted Lady Una, | 


eagerly. “I lost that belonging to this set and | 
have tried in vain to procure a substitute.” 

These words had no sooner past from her lips 
than she regretted them ; but for once her cupid- 
ity had got the better of her discretion, and it | 
was with an anxiety which she believed unob- | 
served, that she awaited Sir William’s reply. | 
The latter however had read the whole, although 
his manner lulled her fears as he answered : 

“Tt was about three years since. We were 
travelling to London, from where my sister and 
I were to sail for France, summoned by the dan- 
gerous illness of our only brother. Suddenly, to 
to our great distress, an accident befell our vehi- 
cle. It was just at dawn, on the highway, some 
miles from Lord Dracot’s seat. We were thus 
compelled to alight for atime, during which I 
found the jewel. On my return to this country 
some months since, I caused it to be advertised, 
but no claimant appearing, I trusted that chance, 
as ithas now done, would reveal its rightful 
owner.” 

“I was visiting at Lord Dracot’s, at the time 
you mention, and then lost the brooch,” said 
Lady Una; “ although,” she added, with a deep 
drawn sigh and moistened eyes, “ the sad tidings 
of my little nephew’s mysterious disappearance, 
with which I was suddenly summoned home, 
followed shortly after my return by the death of 
the two others nearest and dearest to me, would 
have caused me to forget the loss altogether, 
only that the jewels had been my dear brother’s 
last gift.” A 

“And I shall be only too happy to return it 
to you,” said Sir William, in a tone which Lady 
Una mistook for sympathy with her distress, but 
whose tremulousness was really caused by joy at 
her claiming the jewel; “itis deposited with 
some choice gems of my own,” he added; “in 
two days I will place it in your hands.” 

And it was with a beaming eye that Lady 
Una, at the time agreed, received the costly trin- 
ket. But her thanks were arrested on her lips 
by the suddenly changed demeanor of Sir Wil- 
liam, who, fixing his eyes upon hers, with a look 
that made her quail, said : 

“ The time has now arrived for me to reveal 
yet other cir in with this 
bauble, my lady. There chanced to be no shel- 
ter near the spot where the accident I spoke of 
occurred, and finding that we should be delayed 
an hour or more, we sought a ruin of which I 
happened to know, in the wood, bordering the 
way, fecling assured that we should there find 
quiet. It had been a chapel in the olden time, 
and we had just seated ourselves within the sha- 
dow of its half fallen tower, when my sister, 
with a gesture enforcing silence, pointed toward 
the moss-grown altar, on one of the broken steps 
of which stood a woman with a child in her 
arms. She looked cautiously around, but did 
not see us, at that height, enveloped as we were 
by that black shadow. She wore a long, gray 
cloak, the hood of which had fallen back, reveal- 
ing her face distinctly, for the newly risen sun 
shone on that spot alone with unobstructed ray. 
Close by her was a statue, mouldy and battered. 
She pressed its right elbow, when it turned upon 
its base revealing a niche, in what had looked 
like a solid portion of wall. In this she put the 
sleeping child and replaced the statue by the 
same mysterious process. Surprise and the 
lightning-like rapidity of her movements had 
held me motionless, but I now rose, intending to 
intercept her. As I did so, we saw an ornament 
fall from her person, that now in your possession, 
but, as unconscious of her loss, as of our pres- 
ence, she passed from the ruin. With noiseless 
tread I followed ; she had, however, vanished as 
suddenly as she had appeared, and as circum- 
stances would only admit of a hurried search, 
she escaped me. On returning, I found that the 
statue had also proved obedient to my sister’s 
touch, and that the still sleeping child was in 
her arms. We immediately proceeded to the 
highway, bearing the infant with us. Our car- 
riage was in waiting, and on reaching London 
some hours later, I proposed leaving him in 
care of some trusty person till such a time as we 
could institute inquiries ; but my sister’s heart 
had warmed toward it, and she determined to 
cherish the boy as her own, should not a devel- 
opment of the mystery deprive her of him. 

Circumstances, however, prevented any continued 
efforts to solve it, till recently, for though we 
found our brother out of immediate danger, the 
state of his health made it necessary that we 
should share an exile, which terminated but thir- 
teen weeks since. But in spite of the endeavors 
which immediately followed our return, all re- 
mained dark, till within afew weeks, when a 
London paper chanced to fall into my possession, 
dated shortly after the occurrence I have just re- 
lated, and my eyes fell on an advertisement, giv- 
ing the description of a lost child, belonging to 
Lord John Ci and corresponding in 
every particular with him whom we had found. 
We had kept the story a profound secret, feel- 
ing that we should thus more readily get a clue 
to the mystery, and we agreed,-after hearing so 
much of good about her to whom his rightful 
possessions had fallen, to divulge it immediately 
to her—you may judge then of the horror that 
chilled the blood in my heart, on identifying 
Lady Una Claremont as the perpetrator of that 
foul deed.” 

These last few words were uttered with slow 
and solemn emphasis. Thrice the guilty woman 
essayed to speak, but no sound came from her 
pale lips. This bolt falling thus from the serene 
sky of a perfect security, had paralyzed her ev- 
ery faculty, and her companion, with his calm 
eyes still looking into her very soul, went on: 

“T now give you your choice ; either to let the 
law take its course with the overwhelming evi- 
dence which we can bring against you—for my 
sister has seen and identified you, during the 
past twelve hours—or to confess in her presence, 
Mrs. Maltravers and my own, going afterward 
whither you will.” 

A faint sound now broke from the lips of the 
miserable woman, forming itself into words, the 
result of which was the following disclosure : 

That five years before, when her half-brother, 
Lord John Claremont, verging on old age and 








she resolved that his vast property which had | 
been in prospect so nearly her own, should not | 
thus escape her. But plan after plan was reject- 
ed, till finally one was formed which she felt might | 
be executed with safety, as all believed her deep- | 
ly attached to her brother’s wife and child. Ac- | 
cordingly, while visiting at Lord Dracot’s, which | 
was buta few miles distant, she stole forth at | 
dead of night and bore the babe from the side 
of his heavily sleeping nurse, who she knew ha- 
bitually administered an opiate to her charge, to 
insure her own slumbers. Three hours later, 
she had reached the ruin, feeling secure that the 
deed there committed, would remain a secret in 
her own breast, as the existence of the niche, 
which she had accidentally discovered, was 
known only to herself, and stories of goblin and 
spectre had made the place generally shunned. 
And the other results for which she had hoped, 
speedily followed. The blow proved too much 
for the delicate health of the mother, who died 
ten days after the loss of her child; and, over- 
come by this accumulation of sorrow, the father 
was attacked by a second paralytic shock which 
terminated his life shortly after. 

For some hours after the revelation thus ex- 
torted, Lady Una Claremont paced her cham- 
ber, giving utterance to the most frantic ravings. 
But suddenly bethinking herself, she collected 
her effects, and when the darkness had gathered, 
disappeared, none knew whither. 





It was with curdling blood that Lord Ames- 
ford learned of the crime committed by her 
whom he had deemed so pure—whom he had 
so nearly made his wife; and as he listened, a 
thought flashed through his brain like a revela- 
tion—the thought that he possibly had been the 
dupe of this guilty woman. He immediately 
commenced investigations, explaining his mo- 
tive, after the confirmation of his suspicion ; and 
the result was, that one balmy morning, a car- 
riage of rare elegant, drawn by four steeds, white 
as the sea-fouam, moved toward Amesford Castle, 
and its occupants were Lord Amesford and the 
Lady Alice Cleveland, now his bride. Bells 
were ringing musically, while the air was filled 
with joyous greetings from the tenantry, who, in 
holiday garb, had assembled along the way. 
But in strange contrast with the rest, was a fig- 
ure ding apart, shrouded in a thick mantle 
and veil, and arresting the attention of even the 
bridal pair. 

On the day following it also appeared again, 
hovering about them as they strolled in the park, 
till finally coming near, it drew forth a pistol in 
either hand, aiming them at the pair, but fortu- 
nately missing fire, upon which it fled. 

Lord Amesford bore his fainting wife into the 
porter’s lodge, which chanced to be near, and ere 
she recovered, a violent thunder-storm burst 
forth, during which the sable clad figure was 
seen to emerge from the wood, raise its hand 
threateningly towards the lodge, and then disap- 





The storm over, a carriage was sent for, which 
the trembling Lady Amesford was about enter- 
ing with her lord, when the porter, who had 
with others been reconnoitering, made his ap- 
pearance. 

“ There is no further cause for fear, your la- 
dyship,” said he; “she is found.” And turning 
to Lord Amesford, he asked him to accompany 
him to a spot near by. 

A moment sufficed to gain it. And there be- 
neath an oak, cleft by the lightning from sum- 
mit to base, with her black drapery thrown back, 
revealing the mark of the thunderbolt on her 
brow, lay she, who in fancied security of guilt, 
had styled herself, Una of the Secret Heart. 





DR. JOHNSON’S BULL-DOG COURAGE. 


He was d that the man 
who was afraid of anything was a scoundrel. 
“ He feared death,” says Boswell, “but he feared 
nothing else—not even what might occasion 
death.’ —— his convylsive movements 
would not enable him to guide a horse, and 
though he was so short-sighted as hardly to be 
able to see a yard before him, he would follow 
the hounds in a chase of fifty miles with desper- 
ate daring, while the sportsmen called to tn 
not to ride over the dogs. He despised the oc- 
cupation, and his sole motive for engaging in it 
was his determination to show himself as good a 
man as his neighbors. He laughed at the notion 
of caring for horses running away with his car- 
riage. ‘The event occurred when he was travel- 
ling in France with the Thrales, at a spot where 
the road was bounded by a precipice. ‘They nar- 
rowly escaped with their lives ; but he continued 
to ridicule the apprehensions of his companions, 
and exultingly exclaimed that nothing came of 
it ‘except that Thrale leaped from the vehicle 
into a chalk-pit, and then walked out again look- 
ing as white.” Having heard it asserted that if 
a gun was loaded with two or three bails there 
was a risk of its bursting, he put in six or seven, 
and deliberately fired them off against a wall. 
The same spirit of defiance led him, when he 
was bathing near Oxford, to swim straight into 
a pool because he was cautioned against it by 
Langton as particularly dangerous. He protest- 
ed that he was afraid of no dog in the world; 
and as two fierce pointers were fighting at the 
house of his friend Beauclerk, he cuffed their 
heads with his fists till they went howling away. 
He cared as little for men as for dogs. Having 
left for a few moments a chair, which was left for 
him between the side-scenes of the theatre, at 
Lichfield, a gentleman took the seat and refused 
to resign it, upon which Johnson lifted ap chair 
and gentleman together, and flung them into the 
pit.—London Globe. 








ENGLAND'S IDEA OF KING COTTON. 


The antiquity of cotton wool brought into Eng- 
land every year might be piled into a pyramid 
which would rival that of Cheops The eight 
thousand five hundred and seventy-two millions 
of miles of yarn spun in a year, might be wound 
round and round the earth, as a boy winds string 
around his top; or, we might throw the shuttle 
over distant Uranus, and then tangle together the 
* red planet Mars,” the Earth, Venus, Mercury, 
and the Sun in one net of cotton. The whole of 
the British Islands might be \.rapped up in cot- 
ton wool and put by carefully for inspection of 
future ages, in not very many years consumption 
of that raw material. Ninety years ago, at the 
€ ement of our facturing career, the 
population of Britain was about eight millions. 
Now it has reached twenty-one millions. If it 
were not for cotton, we could not keep our mil- 
lions in England, clustering in masses ro ind the 
central manufacturing towns. If it were not for 
cotton, we could not clothe them ; and if it were 








in feeble health, brought home his young bride, 


not for cotton, we could certainly not feed them. 
—Household Words. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE OPIUM EATER. 


BY A PHYSICIAN, 


“ Doctor Rivers, will you come to my house, | 
38 C—— Street, at 8 o’clock, this evening? Come, | 
as if for a friendly call only, and do not betray | 


an anxiety for any of my family. I will indieate 
to you silently whom I wish you to notice—or, 
perhaps, I had better not either. Judge and ex- 
amine each one for yourself, and tell me the re- 
sult of your investigations, privately. 

A. De Wo re.” 

Such was the purport of the note which I re- 
ceived one morning, just as I was stepping 
through the hall, cane and gloves in hand, to 
make my daily round of calls upon my patients. 
Coming from Mrs. De Wolfe, a frank, open- 
hearted woman, who never in her life before had 
any concealments or mysteries, I was rather puz- 
zled; and, even in my arduous duties for the 
day, for it was August, and asickly year, I found 
myself thinking of my evening engagement with 
some little curiosity. 

Promptly, at the time appointed, I knocked at 
the door of a pretty suburban cottage, where 
Mrs. De Wolfe and three daugliters resided ; and 
to which her only son returned home at the reg- 
ular college vacations. 

I found him at home, for it was now the long 
vacation. He was a pale, slender young man, 
with an eye of fire, and a restless, nervous ap- 
pearance, which I attributed to the high pressure 
which the most gifted of his class—the gradua- 
ting class—had been subjected to that year. 

The eldest daughter, Madeline, was a study to 
me always. She was very tall, with that su- 
perb beauty that reminds one of an Egyptian 
lily, so pure, yet so stately. Her dark hair, 
thick and abundant, was folded in rich, heavy 
bands, displaying the shape of her remarkable 
head, and ended in a large coil at the neck. Her 
countenance was so pale that one might have 
supposed her sickly, had not the ruby redness of 
her lips and the brilliant clearness of her dark 
eyes, contradicted such an idea. 

The second sister, Ada, was very different. 
She had soft, brown hair, and a brilliant color in 
her cheek. She was much smaller than the 
stately sister, and an occasional cough interrupt- 
ed her sweet and musical tones, with apparently 
a passing annoyance to herself, and a look of 
troubled anxiety from mother and sister. 

The youngest sister was fifteen years of age ; 
in height a woman, but in manners only a play- 
ful child. She loved society, while her sisters 
painfully shrunk from it. While they kept their 
choicest words for the few who penetrated to their 
inmost souls, Agatha gave out hers to every pass- 
ing acquaintance. Like the sweet brier, she 
diffased her fragrance upon all alike. No one 
was proof against that warm, sunshine nature 
that gave out its affluence upon all who came 
within its reach. 

The widowed mother of these children was a 
pale, sensitive, lady-like woman—a fond and 
proud, yet disappointed mother, not from any 
deficiency in them, but from the adverse fortune 
that had attended them since the death of her 
husband. With health so delicate, that half her 
sufferings would have excused almost any one 
from performing any duty, Mrs. De Wolfe 
achieved miracles of house keeping; while the 
three daughters went out to give lessons in draw- 
ing, music and the languages, earning the sup- 
port which she had no longer to give them. 

I scanned all these people with an earnest and 
searching eye ; but I could positively find nothing 
upon which to base such trouble as the note from 
Mrs. De Wolfe implied. The daughters con- 
versed upon general subjects with taste and in- 
telligence, and Arthur touched lightly upon re- 
cent affairs at the college. Only the mother’s 
eye looked consciously anxious, yet never direct- 
ing nor enlightening me by a single glance to- 
wards either of her children. I was puzzled, 
and my judgment entirely at fault. 

I should have said before, that this family were 
all distinguished for a calm, serene piety—a deep, 
but not noisy, religious sentiment, the general 
tone of which was ever present to others, yet 
without ever alluding to their personal experi- 
ence. While their heads were all deeply con- 
cerned in religious things, their taste prevented 
them from forcing the sabject upon any indivi- 
dual. People félt their beautiful faith and trust, 
though rarely hearing any allusion to it from 
their lips. 

Just before I was about to depart, in the full 
belief that the widow’s anxiety had only magni- 
fied some trifling disorder, that had already dis- 
appeared, I happened to mention the subject of 
some new doctrine, which was apparently gain- 
ing ground in society, and which threatened to 
explode a generally received opinion. 

“But you know we managed all that,” said 
Arthur, earnestly. 

“ Managed it! how, my young Yriend?” He 
burst out laughing, his pale student’s face col- 
oring with excitement, and a wild gleam light- 
ing up his usually serene eyes. 

“How? O,we gave them h—1l upon that 
subject !” 

1 glanced at the mother. Iler face at that mo- 
ment expressed deep agony. Madeline had cov- 
ered hers, Ada turned to the window, and Aga- 
tha went quickly out of the room. I was thun- 
derstruck ; but, rallying, I made some half indis- 
tinct reply, and, feeling it unnecessary to prolong 
the scene, I rose to go. 

Half way across the room, however, I reflected 
that I had not in any way relieved the mother’s 
anguish, or examined the symptoms of the pa- 
tient. I was absolutely ata loss what to do or 
say. While I hesitated, Arthur rose, went toa 
closet, and taking up a small vial, he drank a few 
drops. 

“Ah! what have you there, my young 
friend?” ITasked. ‘Trenching upon my privi- 
lege of prescribing medicine !” 

He looked confused; then smiled. O, what 
adreary smile it was! Nota particle of heart 
or soul in it, but a weary, miserable, and almost 
idiotic expression that haunted me for days. 

Arthur then was the invalid. 

“ What have I here? Some of the infernal 
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stuff that you doctors give your patients. I 
rather like it, however.” 

I will not repeat what followed. To a!l my 
representations of the terrible effects of opium, 
even in its diluted form, he replied by the most 
profane and ridiculous speeches ; until I asked 
him if he took it for pain. 

“Pain? No, Ihave no pain, except in this 
cursed head of mine—” He stopped short, eyed 
me narrowly, and said, “what game are you 
playing now ?” in a mocking tone, perfectly in- 
describable, and with a hideous scowl. 

“None, Arthur. Iam only anxious to im- 
press you all with the perfect folly of attempting 
to cure pain by taking stimulants or narcotics 
daily. Ishould be false, as aman, did I not 
warn people against it. I should be mad to em- 
ploy such means ; especially for the head.” 

“ Ah! indeed! where is the harm ?” 

I went into a long exposition of my views, but 
addressed myself particularly to the mother— 

phatically d ing the drug, and begging 
her not to employ it. Her look of distress ad- 
monished me that she was dying to know my 
opinion of her son, for I was well convinced 
now why she had sent for me, and who it was that 
she wished me to notice. 

I met her at a friend’s house by her own ap- 
pointment, the same day, and gave her my view 
of his case. Evidently he was worn down by 
nervous depression, or insanity had already com- 
menced—I was as yet unprepared to state 
which. 

“ But, doctor, you heard his language ?” 

I had indeed, and much worse than I have de- 
tailed ; but even that, I would not allow was 
certain evidence. ‘ Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners,” and collegians, I remarked 
to her, were not always perfect in that respect. 

She begged me not to let him know that I sus- 
pected him of any disease ;—yet how was I to 
judge of his state unless I saw him frequently ? 
and how was Ito visit him and keep out the 
idea that I believed something to be the mat- 
ter? 

I was spared the trouble of gliding in between 
her fears and his displeasure. The first thing 
that met my ears the next morning, was the an- 
nouncement that Arthur De Wolfe was taken to 
the hospital. He had grown suddenly danger- 
ous in the night, had attempted his own life and 
that of his sister, and neighbors had been sum- 
moned, who took a regular matter of fact view 
of his state, and had assumed the responsibility 
of carryi g him away. 

I hastened to the house, as soon as -possible, 
for I well knew the effect such an event would 
have upon the excited and highly sensitive na- 
tures of the mother and sisters. 

No one wept at my appearance, excepting 
Agatha—she who was usually the most cheerful 
and animated of all. Madeline bore it with a 
calm look that some might have thought was in- 
difference, but which I knew was but the result 
of a deep, settled grief. 

There was no change for the better in Arthur. 
So they told me at each of my numerous calls; 
for I felt so condemned at my false judgment of 
his state, that I could not stay away. No change. 
It was the answer for many, many long months 
which finally deepened into years. 

Mrs. De Wolfe grew thinner and weaker ; but 
she had a tenacity of life that suffering could 
not subdue. 

But when Agatha was taken away in her young 
loveliness, the mother’s heart broke. The poor 
girl had mourned for her brother so much that 
she had loosened the springs of life, and she fa- 
ded away before they were even aware that she 
was in less than usual health. Three weeks 
from that time, Mrs. De Wolfe was laid by her 
side. 








I did not see the sisters again for years, ex- 
cept for a farewell visit which I made them two 
or thee months after their mother’s death. A 
splendid offer to go to the South, tempted me to 
break up my connections and accept it. I went 
away sad about the young girls left thus without 
any protection; and after I was well settled, I 
wrote them twice. I received no answer; and 
as the years went on, and cares deepened around 
my family hearth, I own that I forgot them. I 
had no time for any remembrance. I was ina 
warm, unhealthy portion of the South ; and sick- 
ness and death were my daily and nightly com- 
panions. It was only in the depth of winter that 
I could find a moment to think of any one. 

I had not been at church for months ; but one 
Sunday morning, when the bells were reminding 
me of my remissness—not voluntary, however,— 
I looked on my tablet in the hall, and found not 
asingle order. It was the first time that they 
had been free for a long while; and 1 went to 
church. 

The clergyman was already in the pulpit. I 
sat and watched him, perfectly fascinated by the 
resemblance which he bore to some one I had 
known. His black, piercing eyes haunted me 
through the sermon. He was eloquent, earnest 
and effective. I did not recognize him, until he 
came down the aisle after service, when I had 
lingered behind the crowd. His step was beside 
me, his hand upon my arm. 

“ Doctor Rivers ?” he said, inquiringly. 

“ Really, my dear sir, I do not know yon, al- 
though you seem to know my name.” 

“1 do indeed! and my name ought to come 
to your memory. Doctor, did you like my 
sermon ?” 

“T did.” 

“ Weil, let me tell you that it was not the ef- 
fect of opium.” 

I started forward and grasped his hand. It 
was Arthur De Wolfe! 1 could only thank God 
that his demon was exorcised. Think of this, 
ye pale and nervous devotees of the Turkish 
poppy! It was not the first or last case of in- 
sanity from opiam. I shuddered when he relat- 
ed to me his wild dreams, his terrors, the com- 
plete mastery which the tempter possessed over 
him before he rose to the pitch of insane deliri- 
um that had wasted away years of his life. It 


was like the horrors of the damned! There | 
were moments, he said, when all this was re- | 


versed, and his visions were bright and happy ; 
but when that state had lasted a season, it 





was succeeded by indescribable agonies, which I 
have not the gift to portray as he did. 

Since then, I have trembled at seeing any per- 
son use the drug, except when ordered for ex- 
treme cases. During twenty years of practice, I 
have seldom found it indispensable. 

To my inexpressible pleasure, Arthar De 
Wolfe is restored mentally. But I fear that in 
his physical frame, he will ever bear about with 
him the effects of his terrible remedy. His sis- 
ters, loving him affectionately, and proud of his 
talents and usefulness, still tremble and turn pale 
at the sight or smell of what had so nearly de- 
prived them of their only protector. 





A CURIOUS CALCULATION. 


In the late battle of Solferino, between the 
Allies ani the Austrians, it is computed that 
three hundred and fitty thousand soldiers were 
engaged for at least twelve hours. Of these three 
hundred thousand were armed with muskets 
Suppose each one fired once in ten minutes, or 
six times in an hour, then the number of shot 
fired was twenty-one million, six hundred thou- 
sand : or, if once in five minutes forty-three mil- 
lion, two hundred thousand—if once in ten min- 
utes, then only one shot tells fatally in seven 
hundred and twenty; if once in five minutes, 
then only one in fourteen hundred and forty ; be- 
cause the number killed from the beginning to 
the termination of the battle was less than twen- 
ty five th d—thus, ten th ad Austrians 
and fifieen thousand Italians and French. Add, 
to the twenty-one million six hundred thousand 
shots, the tens of thousands of balls discharged 
respectively by the Austrian and French pieces 
of ordnance, then how cemforting the truth that 
not much more than one ball in a thousand tells 
fatally ia the battle-field—a thousand fall harm- 
less at the soldier's feet —N. Y. Express 
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Housetoife’s Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
Lemon Sponge. 

Pare off the rind of one large lemon. and boil it ina 
pint of water with one ounce of isinglass. As scon as the 
isinglass is dissolved, strain through muslin, and let it 
stand until cool, but not until it is set. Grate very finely 
the rind of another lemon, and let it stand in « basin 
with the juice of both until the stock is cold. Then add 
half a pound of loaf sugar; strain all the ingredients to- 
gether into a bowl, and whisk them till” they begin to 
stiffen Then add the mixture, as quietly as possible, 
into a flat dish, and when cold cut into squares. It is to 
be made the night before it is intended to be eaten. 








Apple Custard. 

Select good sweet apples, such as will cook well: pare, 
cut and stew them; when thoroughly done, stir them 
briskly till the pieces are all fine. Allow the apples time 
to cool, and thin down to the proper consistency with 
good milk, and bake with one crust, as you would bake a 
common custard, or a pumpkin pie. If a richer pie is 
wanted, a few eggs may be added. If the apples are to- 
tally sweet, but little sugar or other sweetening will be 
required. If desirable, spices may be added. 
Sweeping Carpets. 

First sprinkle over a few handsful of damp tea-leaves ; 
if the carpet be very dirty, use first a carpet or whisk 
brush, and afterwards a hair-brush to take off the loose 
dust; in ordinary carpets, a stiffish hair-broom or brush 
is best, as the frequent use of a very stiff broom injures 
the beauty of the carpet; for superior carpets, a clothes- 
brush with a short handle is best, the servant using it on 
her knees, and taking about a square yard ata time, 
brushing from one end towards the outside. 


A delicate Rice Puddi 





Boil half a pound of rice in three pints of milk until’ 


the milk is absorbed by the rice; turn it out of the sauce- 
pan, and when cold, add to it three well-beaten eggs, 
with a little nutmeg and sugar. Put it in a buttered 
basin and boil an hour. This made in smaller propor- 
tions is a light and pleasant pudding for an invalid. A 
laurel leaf, or a bit of cinnamon, may be boiled with the 
milk and rice, if either flavor is liked. 





Quinces for the Table. 

We know, from personal observation, that few persons 
are acquainted with the best method of preparing quinces 
for the table. It is simply this—bake them, remove the 
skin, slice and serve with cream and sugar Prepared in 
this manner many prefer them to the peach. If you 
have never eaten them prepared in this way, try it by all 
means, and you will thank us for the suggestion. So 
says the ?--mer’s Mirror. 





Iron-moulds. 

Iron-moulds should be wetted, then laid on a hot water 
plate, and a little essential salt of lemons put on the 
part; if the linen hecomes dry, wet it, and renew the pro- 
cess, taking care to keep the plate boiling hot; wash the 
linen thoroughly as soon as the stain is removed, to pre- 
vent the parts from being worn into holes by the acid. 





Ink Stains. 

Ink stains may be removed from linen by dipping the 
spotted part into hot melted tallow—that of mould 
candles is best, if made of ordinary tallow; composite 
candles will not answer the purpose. The linen may 
then be washed, and the spots will disappear. 





Ginger Snaps. 

Beat together half a pound of butter and half a pound 
of sugar; mix with them half a pint of molasses, half a 
teacupful of ginger, and one pound and a half of flour. 








“BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


This illuminated record of the times is now in ite srx- 
TeENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 


! and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of ilive- 


trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Baiou’s Pictorial is a weekly viritor, cannet 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
and femaie, who may appear among us. 

(> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings north and south. 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 

(> It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

UC It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 

I> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

<>} It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

[> Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 

(> It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings. 

{> Thus forming « paper original in design, and a 
favorite in every part of our Union. 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO A LOVED ONE. 





eee 
BY EDWIN S. LISCOMB. 
eee 


‘The lark ascends at early morn 
Par, far beyond the reach of eye; 
There gushing forth its liquid song 
- Throughout the smiling summer sky. 


Thus may thy spirit buoyant rise 
Above the reach of earthly care, 
Aspiring to those heavenward skies, 

To join with angels singing there. 


When life assumes a darkened hue, 
And all of hope seems cast away, 

And friends prove false, who once were true, 
Then cheer thy heart with this pure ray— 


That freed at last from worldly strife, 
Thy spirit will in brightness soar 
To an eternal, blissful life, 
To dwell in peace forevermore. 





*THE GAMBOLS OF CHILDREN. 
Down the dimpled green sward dancing, 
Bursts a flaxen-headed bevy— 
Bud lipped boys and girls advancing, 
Love’s irregular little levy. 


Rows of liquid eyes in laughter, 

How they glimmer!—how they quiver! 
Sparkling one another a: 

Pike bright ripples on a river. 


Tipsy band of rubious faces, 
Flushed with joy’s ethereal “rnin 
Make your mocks and sly grimac 
At love's self, and do not fear rit. —Daniar. 





A WISH. 
The thrush, and the lark, = the blackbird, 
Have taught me how to s! 
a O, that the hawk wenn feud his eyes, 
‘And the eagle would lend his wing! 


For I would view what they have viewed, 
And be where they have been; 
It is not enough to be sin ngin| 


Forever in dells unseen!—Grorce Mrrepira. 





THE RAINBOW. 


How glorious is thy girdle, cast 
O’er mountain, tower and town; 
Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down!—CAmPBELL. 


A Tradition of Indian Life 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


LEGEND OF THE NIAGARA* 


BY FRANKLIN J. BARDWELL. 











Tue long and bloody war which had decima- 
ted the tribes of the Hurons and Iroquois, was at 
last ended—at least, for atime. The impetuos- 
ity, fearlessness and bravery of the warriors of 
the Iroquois had once more made them vic- 
tors, and the p dand obsti conflict 
had finally ended by the retreat of the Hurons, 
vanquished, disgraced, but still preserving all 
their hatred towards their ancient enemies, from 
their old hunting-grounds, and across the Niag- 
ara. The river now ran on its headlong course 
as a barrier between the inimical nations. Upon 
the eastern side, the Iroquois were encamped in 
foree—glorying in their success, confident in 
their strength, and waiting anxiously for an op- 
portunity to show their strength and courage 
in still further contests, and to push their victo- 
ries into the very heart of the country of their 
foes. Upon the western bank lay the Hurons ; 
angered and chafed by their repeated defeats, and 
burning for an occasion upon which they might 
win back their ancient renown, and once more 
prove themselves worthy to be classed among the 
bravest and most powerful of the western tribes. 

The Iroquois were led by their supreme chief 
—Monakin,.the young, gallant and daring. 
He had succeeded to the rulership of the tribe, 
upon the death of his father, the old chief, only 
a few months prior to the date of our tale ; but 
his bravery in battle, and his wisdom in council, 
had already won for him the love and devotion 
of his own followers, and the fear and doubled 
hatred of his enemies. In the last great battle 
with the Hurons, which had resulted . so disas- 
trously to them, Monakin had led his warriors 
into the very heat of the fight, and won the vic- 
tory, as they asserted, by his own incredible ex- 
ertions. And now, with the victory gained, and 
the Hurons driven across the river, the young 
chief bestowed his thoughts upon an object and 
a desire, which had long been near and dear to 
his heart. 

It was upon a beautiful evening in early sum- 
mer, afew days after the rout of the Hurons, 
that the young chief of the Iroquois strolled 
along the bank of the mighty and turbulent 
stream. But he was not alone; with him, and 
by his side, gazing fondly into his face, and drink- 
ing in every syllable which dropped from his lips, 
was Coree, the fairest and best of all the Iro- 
quois maidens ; beloved by all the tribe, but by 
none so much as by Monakin, to whom she was 
now betrothed. 

Happy in the companionship of each other, 
happy in the hopeful promise of their present cir- 
cumstances, and in the beauty of this pleasant 
evening hour, the lovers strolled slowly along 
the bank, conversing in low tones, and remark- 
ing upon the thousand beauties which nature 
had spread before their eyes in this wild and mag- 
nificent spot. 

“ The hopes that I have formed, dear Coree,” 
the chief whispered, as they paused by the al- 
most perpendicular path which wound along the 
wall-like and precipitous bank, down to the wa- 
ter’s edge, “‘are now, for the first time, about to 
be realized. Ihad resolved that my people must 
first be victorious—that the Hurons must be 
driven back in confusion—before I should take 
thee to my wigwam, to love and bless me forev- 
ermore! That time has now arrived. We are 
victorious, our enemies are baffled and departed, 
and before another sunset, we shall be united, ac- 
cording to the manner of our people. I am sick 
and weary of war and bloodshed ; I long, dear 
Coree, to make my nation peaceful, prosperous 





® The foregoing tale is written. in substance, as it is re- 
lated at this day by Indians, bo a still frequent its local- 
Se broken and fragmenta: remnants of a once 
powerful tribe. It is but a oats ove of the many 
remarkable traditions of the Niagara Frontier, which the 
lapee of time has not destroyed 





and happy ; and in this work you will assist me.” 

A happy light shone in the dark eyes of the 
Indian maiden, and drawing still nearer her lov- 
er, she murmured in his ear words of love and 
tenderness. For a while they stood thus togeth- 
er, and then Monakin said : 

“ See—here is the path which leads down to 
the jaws of the water-demon.* Let us go down, 
and look upon him again. Nay—you shall not 
walk, for the way is steep and dangerous : I will 
carry you in my arms.” 

Lifting her light form easily to his shoulder, 
Monakin commenced the descent. The path 
was indeed dangerous, leading around the jutting 
walks, and down steep descents, which afforded 
but a precarious foothold, inaccessible to inexpe- 
rienced feet, even at the present day; but the 
strong and agile chief, burdened as he was with 
the form of Coree, leaped carelessly from rock to 
rock, and sped swiftly down where most specta- 
tors now shrink away in fear. Ina few moments, 
he had reached the water’s edge ; and standing 
upon a gigantic rock which projected far out in- 
to the stream, the lovers gazed with absorbing 
interest upon the magnificent yet painful scene 
which was here presented to their eyes. 

For now they stood by the mighty Whirlpool 
of Niagara—a work of nature, which, even in 
that neighborhood of nature’s wonders, is almost 
unsurpassed. The spot was three miles below 
the great cataract; and here, for the first time, 
the deep and sullen flood, compressed above be- 
tween perpendicular banks, of great altitude, 
clothed in a perpetual garniture of fir and pine, 
is suddenly expanded into a wide, crescentic ba- 
sin, which is more than semi-circular in form. 
This peculiar conformation of the stream is 
caused by a deep, bay-like indenture of the Ca- 
nadian shore ; and, into the area, formed in this 
manner, the hitherto imprisoned waters rush with 
almost inconceivable velocity. Striking against 
the Canadian shore, they are hurled back, and 
with the recoil, eddy swiftly up the stream. 
Descending again, they form a number of con- 
centric circles, around the line of which the water 
moves with irresistible power, thus creating a 
maelstorm-like whirlpool, which draws into its 
terrific central abyss whatever is within its grasp. 
Constantly foaming with the concussion of its 
waters, this mighty whirlpool seems to resemble 
an enormous cauldron, boiling and raging in 
ceaseless circles within its limits, as if constantly 
seeking for victims to engulf within its mysteri- 
ous and well nigh fathomless depths. 

Adocal writer, speaking of this great natural 
wonder, says: “ ‘Ihe water is in great commo- 
tion, swelling and roaring, and in many places 
there are found great whirlpools, round which 
the timber and logs, that are observed therein, 
are carried with great velocity. They are often 
sucked down into the depths of the vortices, are 
for some time hid from sight, and are again, at 
some distant point, thrown to the surface. Some- 
times they are ejected nearly their whole length 
into the air—fall back and renew their course 
around.” 

‘This was a new scene to the lovers: they had 
often guzed with awe and admiration upon it, 
and now, as always before, looked on in silent 
contemplation. The wild loneliness of the scene, 
the white-capped surges of the raging flood, the 
warring of the conflicting waters, echoed back 
from their lofty banks, and all the surroundings 
of this remarkable locality, were of such a nature, 
then as now, as to make it one to be gazed upon 
in thoughtful awe and silence, 

The lovers stood together upon a smooth, 
broad rock, which extended out almost to the 
outer circle of the Whirlpool. Past this, the re- 
leased waters swiftly ran through a narrow out- 
let, as if glad to escape from the monster into 
whose grasp they had fallen. The eyes of Mon- 
akin now turned towards the opposite side of 
this outlet ; and there he saw an object which in- 
stantly attracted his attention. It was the figure 
of a man, seated near the water, and apparently 
engaged i in angling. Simultaneously, the angler 

d the Iroquois chief; and as he did so, 
he cast his line into the water, and springing to 
his feet, proudly folded his‘arms and looked de- 
fiantly and haughtily towards Monakin. The 
rivals were thus placed face to face, separated by 
the width of the river—for the angler was Lena- 
too, the chief of the defeated Hurons! 

For a moment they stood thus, gazing in un- 
concealed hatred upon each other. The moon 
had now risen above the tall trees which crowned 
the American bank, and her light revealed dis- 
tinctly, in the short distance between them, the 
form and features of each, as well as those of the 

bling Coree. Suddenly pealing forth a cry, 
which rose loud above the roar of the waters, the 
Huron chief shouted : 

“ Base dog of the Iroquois—coward chief of a 
coward nation !—the leader of the Hurons defies 
you to the combat! In flood and in fire, if the 
Great Spirit will so have it, shall this feud be 
kept alive until one nation or the other shall 
wholly perish! Idefy you to meet me now in 
the middle of this torrent ; or, I will cross it, and 
harl your dead body headlong into it!” 

To this i ig challenge and defiance, Mon- 
akin at first made no answer. He looked upon 
Coree: she had already laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, and was now looking upon his 
face with a beseeching glance which pleaded for 
her far more powerfully than words. It might 
have been sufficient to detain her warlike lover 
by her side: but at that instant the mocking 
laugh of Lenatoo came to his ear. The sound 
pierced to his heart; with a hurried word and a 
tender glance to Coree, he shouted back the war- 
cry of the Iroquois, and plunged boldly from the 
rock. Disappearing beneath the water for gn in- 
stant, he quickly rose to the surface, and clear- 
ing the mad current with his muscular arms, he 
swam in almost a direct line for the opposite 
shore. Nor wads the Huron backward in pursu- 
ing his challenge ; he was already in the stream, 
pushing it aside with quick, nervous strokes : 
and, seeming to gain strength from their excite- 
ment and anger, the two enemies rapidly ap- 
proached each other, in pursuance of their strange 
purpose ; while, kneeling upon the rock, with 
clasped hands, and eyes fixed upon the form of 











® The Whirlpool. 











Monakin, Coree waited in fearful suspense for 
the commencement of the struggle. 

Nearer, nearer the rival chieftains came, until 
but a few feet intervened between them. Eager 
for the fray, their hands were already stretched 
forth, each desirous to gasp his opponent : when 
a sudden whirl of the water separated them, bring- 
ing them together again, the next instant, with al- 
most stunning force. The body of each was in- 
stantly locked in the hostile embrace of his op- 
ponent: and as they struggled madly together, 
both were drawn, gradually and almost impercept- 
ibly, into the outer circle of the vortex, and were 
carried around its margin with increasing swift- 
ness! But this was noticed by neither : the fearful 
struggle in which they were engaged was one of 
life or death, and it engrossed every faculty of 
both. Knives were drawn and used; and the 
dashing foam which often enveloped them, be- 
came a shroud of blood. As they grew weak 
and powerless with their frantic efforts, their hold 
relaxed, as if by mutual consent, and they floated 
side by side in their less course, 
the stubborn conflict after a moment’s interval ; 
at other times, they were torn apart by the resist- 
less fury of the raging vortex, to be hurled against 
each other again with a force which compelled 
them to recoil in helpless passiveness. And 
still the furious conflict was prolonged, in the 
sight of that one sole spectator ! 

The combatants had now been carried together 
around the whole of the first circle; and as they 
were swept swiftly past the place where the first 
shock between them had occurred, Monakin for 
the first time observed his startling danger. At 
the same instant, he lifted his eyes to the shore 
which he had left: and there, still kneeling upon 
the rock, and with her hands outstretched, as if 
to supplicate the Great Spirit for the safety of 
her lover, he saw his beloved Coree. The sight 
stimulated him to renewed strength; turning 
furiously upon Lenatoo, who was about to make 
another hostile demonstration, the Iroquois chief 
grasped him firmly by the neck, and thus forced 
his head under water. In vain did the Huron 
struggle and grasp; Monakin had gathered all 
his energies into one attempt, and his grasp was 
that of death itself! For a time the doomed 
chief struggled and fought—but his efforts were 
fainter, weaker and more uncertain ; a groan, 





———the bubbling cry 
Of that vanes swimmer in his agony,” 
mingled with the roar of the Whirlpool ; and 
the corpse of the haughty Huron floated away 
over the foaming waters ! 

With exulting gladness Coree saw the final 
victory of her lover; but these feelings were 
soon changed to those of new terror and anxiety. 
Monakin had conquered, it is true; but, ex- 
hausted and enfeebled by his fearful exertions, 
as well as by the wounds which he had received 
at the hands of Lenatoo, he now lay helpless 
upon the water, utterly unable to raise his arm 
in the attempt to secure his safety—while the 
vortex drew him with accelerated speed into its 
inner circles! Faint, almost lifeless, he wished 
to raise his voice in a shout for assistance ; but 
the roar of his mighty destroyer easily drowned 
his loudest cries. 

It was impossible, however, for the devoted Co- 
ree to deceive herself as to the great peril of her 
lover. She saw his form tossed hither and 
thither, and engalfed in the jaws of the Whirl- 
pool; and for a moment she stood rooted to the 
rock, and gazing upon the scene with all the fas- 
cination of horror. Then the quick thought 
came to her mind, that perhaps even yet Mona- 
kin might be saved ; and with a murmured pray- 
er upon her lips, she turned and sped swiftly up 
the craggy bank. 

Danger, fatigue—everything which might, un- 
der ordinary ci , have op d upon 
her mind, were forgotten; her only thought was 
of the means of rescue which had occurred to 
her. Pressing upward, her nimble feet soon 
gained the top of the bank; and, darting into 
the forest, she disappeared for a When 
she returned, which she quickly did, and retraced 
her steps down the descent, a light birch-bark 
canoe was bound to her shoulders. Nor was she 
alone; close behind her came a number of the 
Indians of the tribe, attracted by the singularity 
of her ments and 3; and uncon- 
scious of the cause, followed after her, down 
the pathway. 

Once more the rock was reached ; and with- 
out hesitation, Coree launched the frail skitf 
upon the dashing water, and, seizing the paddle, 
headed it directly towards the Whirlpool! A cry 
of terror rose from the Iroquois who crowded the 
shore and the bank above, as they saw the peril 
of their chief and his betrothed ; and this was 
answered, from the opposite side of the river, by 
the howls of griefand rage from the Hurons, 
who had now detected the body of Lenatoo, as 
it was tossed about in the very midst of the 
Whirlpool. , Towards this point, too, the help- 
less Monakin was being rapidly driven. Upon 
his form the eyes of Coree were bent unswerv- 
ingly ; and, with almost superhuman exertion, 
she urged her canoe towards him. 

It seemed at first doubtful whether the maiden 
could succeed in reaching him. The great obsta- 
cle which she had to surmount was the down- 
ward tendency of that part of the river which 
lay between her and the first great agony of the 
waters; but this was at last overcome, and the 
canoe entered the outeracircles of the Whirlpool, 
plunging at times almost entirely beneath the wa- 
ter, and trembling like the ashen-leaf as it was 
driven around its circular course. Aided by the 
paddle of Coree it leaped onward with a ve- 
locity perfectly frightful to the breathless behold- 
ers upon the bank. As the body of the almost 
lifeless Monakin was at last overtaken, the 
maiden seized him with eager arms, and deposit- 
ing him in the bottom of the canoe, again seized 
the paddle, and attempted to strike out for 
the shore. 

Too late—alas, too late! The little bark with 
its doomed freight of human souls was now in 
the very midst of the last terrific surges of the 
Whirlpool, and was careering onward to its goal 
of death, with irresistible force! Still the 
maiden frantically plied the paddle—but it was 
broken in her grasp. She seized the other, her 














last hope, and hardly had it touched the foam- 
ing water, before it was wrenched from her hands. 
She gazed around her, saw the cortainty of her 
fate, and a heroic calmness inspired her heart. 
Seati.g herself in the stern of the skiff, she em- 
braced the wounded Monakin, and clasping him 
in her arms, rested his head upon her bosom. 
A faint smile of recognition overspread his fea- 
tures; he clasped her hand, and feebly uttered 
her name. And then, at that instant of the 
strange reunion of those two devoted souls, the 
central pit of the great vortex yawned before 
their eyes. For an instant it hung quivering 
upon the verge, shrouded in a thick veil of mist ; 
and there, while the maiden still held the 
form of her warrior-lover to her heart, and while 
the mournful death-song of the Iroquois upon 
the bank rang in her ears, the canoe plunged 
downward like a swiftly-sped arrow, and dis- 
appeared forever ! 





SEA BATHING. 


Sea bathing requires caution to make it useful 
and health-imparting. Sir Arthur Clarke says : 
The manner of bathing, though a point of the 
first importance, seems by most people to be 
thought of no consequence at all; but let the ef- 
fects of bathing be cunsidered, and this indiffer- 
ence will appear in a strong light. By the com- 
pression of the whole external surface of the 
body which takes place on judicious immersion, 
the blood is carried on with increased force to 
the heart, and returned by the reaction with pro- 
portional impu! By this increased action and 
velocity the capMlaries are opened, the sluggish 
and tenacious humors loosened, and the whole 
system invigorated; burall this depends upon 
total and instant immersion. ‘To stppose that 
stepping into a bath or wetting the body by parts 
will produce these effects is au absurdity. Kvery 
thing beyond a single plunge is preventive of 
benetit. By continuing in the batn the body is 
robbed of its natural heat, reaction prevented ; 
the vessels collapse, and transpiration by the nat- 
ural channel of the pores is suspended ; obstruc- 
tions are confirmed, and paralysis is frequently 
induced. ‘To leap from a height into the water 
is injurious. An easy and nearly horizontal 
positon is the best for the moment of immersion ; 
and the proper time for bathing is when the nat- 
ural is the mgest; and this, gen- 
erally speaking, will be atter considerable exer- 
cise, but short of producing sensible persy 
or fatigue. Nothing can be more ine urious than 
lingering on the margin of the flood ull the stag- 
naung fluids refuse to obey even the spur of im- 
mersivun. ‘Ihe bath should be used only once a 
day. With regard to the exercise of swimming, 
it should be of moderate duration; when long 
continued, it has, in numerous instances, occa- 
sioned the loss of limbs, and not unfreyuently 
proved futal. Children should never be dipped 
more than once, and that with the greatest cure ; 
let the immersion be deep and quickly done. 
‘The proper depth for general bathing is about 
four and a half feet. 











VALUE OF THE EARTHWORM. 


The common earthworm, though apt to be 
destroyed and trodden on, 1s really a useful crea- 
ture in its way. Mr. Kuapp describes it as the 
natural manure of the soil, consuming on the 
surtuce the softer parts of decayed vegetable 
matters, and conveying dowuwards the more 
woody fibres, which there moulder and fertilize. 
‘They perforate the earth in all directions, thus 
rendering at fears: 4 air and water, both in- 

ng to Mr. 

Darwin’s at of expression, they give a kind 
of under-tillage to the land, performing the same 
below ground that the spade does above for the 
garden, and the plough for arable soil. It is in 
consequence chietly of the natural operations of 
worms that fields which have been overspread 
with lime, brunt marl, or cinders, become 
in process of time covered by a finely-divided 
sou, titted for the suppart of vegetation. Lhis 
result, though usually attributed by farmers to 
the “ working down ” of these materials, is really 
due to the action of earthworms, as may be seen 
in the innumerable casts of which the initial soil 
consists. ‘Ihese are obviously produced by the 
digesuve proceedings of the worm, which take 
into their intestinal canal a large quantity of the 
soil in which they feed and burrow, and then re- 
ject it in the form of the so culled casts. “In 
this manner,” says Mr. Darwin, “a tield, ma- 
nured with marl, has been covered, in the course 
of 80 years, with a bed of earth averaging 13 
inches in thickness.” 


floral Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


While summer lingers as though loath to part, 
Her glories briguten into dazzling bloom, 
Rich tioral beauties, dear to lyre and heart, 
Shed on the air their orient perfume.—Kapamsin. 














Tea Roses. 

The tea rose requires parlor culture during the winter 
season, with plenty of air, and a limited supply of water. 
The soil should be moderately rich and friable, composed 
of equal or nearly equal parts of rich loam, decayed 
leaves, or other well decomposed manure or rather com- 
post, with a little sand and charcoal to keep the whole 
porous. Of the most popular sorts are Devoniensis, 
Gloire de Dijon, Niphetos, Yellow Tea, or Flavescens, 
David Pradel, Souvenir d’un Ami, and Triomphe de 
Luxembourg. 


Weeds. 

Wage a war of extermination on weeds. Their name is 
legion, but they can be subdued when there is a will. 
The Germantown Telegraph states that on the farm of 
the late George Sheaf, in Montgomery county, Pa., a 
farm consisting of over three hundred acres, there was 
hardly a weed to be seen. The fence corners and all out 
of the way places were kept cultivated, and the owner 
considered that he raised enough from them to pay the 
cost of the weed-destroying process. 





Watering. 

The recent dry weather has taxed the energies of flori- 
culturists who do their own work. Yet how well is such 
labor repaid by the grateful plants, which seem almost to 
smile their thanks. Sprinkle the leaves of your flowers 
thoroughly; they are as thirsty as the roots and rootlets. 
Re-potting. 

Be watchful of plants that require larger pots, nothing 
does well long without aimple room for roots; and re- 
member, that as plants in pots cannot help themselves, 
they must be watered as often as the surface is dry. 





BSlovenly Culture. 

The garden is evidence of the owner’s character. In 
the picture of the sluggard, we read: 

“I passed by his garden and saw the wild briar, 

The thorn and the thistle grew higher and higher.” 
Supporting Plants. 

Whenever you see a plant unable to support itself, do 
not fail to put a support; tying them up to @ stick with 
a bit of bast matting is the most simple and efficacious 
method. 

To be remembered. 

A flower garden never looks well where plants and 
seeds are set out without any regard to harmony of color, 
height and period of flowering. 





Bester’s 's Bienic. 


A Methodist yo at the at the West, living on a small sal- 
ary, was grea roubled to get his quarterly instalment. 
He at last told A non-paying trustees that he must have 
po ha as his family were suffering for the necessaries 
of life. 
‘*Money!”’ replied the steward. ‘You preach for 
money ! oe! thought you preached for the good of souls!” 
** Souls!’ lied the minister. ‘'1 can't eat souls; 
and if I could, it would take a thousand such as your's 
to make a meal!” 


A fashionable Nepaynd lately infers his friends, ina 
large company, that he had passing eight days im 


the country. 

’ said one of the party, “it has been announced 
in one of the journals.” 

* Ah!” said the doctor, stretching his neck, and look- 
ing bn Pov geste BY pray, in what terms 
t terms? Why, as well as I can remember, it 

is eonty in the following :—‘ There were last week sey- 
enty-seven interments less than the week before.’ ”’ 


Man is an one that walks paar upon his a 
legs, and has a head upon his shoulders, cove som 
times with his own hair, but frequently with other folks’. 
Unlike swine, that fore-nose some things, man fore-knows 
nothing. But what renders him superior to the brute, is 
a certain faculty which enables him to guess at things. 
Man is never long satisfied with anything. Give him 
what he wants, and he must have something else; give 
him as much as he wants, and he wants more. 


Jones was telling Spiffelnicker the other day, in a rath- 
er jocular manner, about an old woman whom he had 
seen On one of the Brooklyn ferry-boats a short time pre- 
vious. Describing her queer looks, he especially dwelt 
upon her lantern-jaws, out of which he contrived to make 
a great deal of fun. The humane temaar laid his 
hand upon his friend’s coat-sleeve id: 
ie boy Jones, you really shouldn’t make tight of her lantern- 

wea !?? 

ones was not tipsy the other —o when it became 
his duty, at the Rep al stage of the proceedings, to give 
the rexalar tons to woman, for f said so afterwards. He 
proceeded : 
« “O woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please! 
But—but seen too oft, familiar with her sug 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


NNN Neen ee 


The water around the dock at New Brighton ferry 
landing, Staten Island, is frequently deep red, probably 
from the dye used in the printing works ciose by. A boy 
fell over the other day, coming out dyed, but not dead— 
red asa boiled lobster. A well known lawyer standing 
by, very quiet, said :—‘* Ah, boy, so much tor cocuineal 
(cotching eel).”’—* | was not  kotching eels, neither,” said 
the boy, as he turned pale by a off the bloody water. 


“My old nurse, Mrs. Patrick O'Toole,” said cousin 
Jerry, was a woman of logical mind. 1 was very sick 
once, ‘and the doctor left me an atrociously bitter drug, 
which 1 rather declined taking. But Mrs. O'Loole car- 
ried the day. ‘It's the doctor's orders,’ cried that good 
lady; ‘and if you don’t go by the doctor's orders, it aint 
no use for you to be sick at all.’ 1 swallowed my own 
scruples, and the doctor's also.’’ 


eee 


A“ fonetic ” paper—not the Nuz, for that died of hete- 
rodoxical orthography—speaks of the jolly editor-poet as 
*Jon Sacks!” Phoebus!—what anawe! It also alludes 
to ** Prescot’s historical laburz;’’ aud the ‘ Professor at 
the Brekfast Tabi” is made to sing of tue * wa that runs 
astra,’’ because trod by ‘‘sum iuver’’ with trembling 
**nez!”? These people need either a *‘ mishunari,” ora 
“skulmastr.’? 


Our Mazims.—A man will forgive an injury, or the 
pull of a nose, or a kick, or being supplanted iu a wo- 
man’s affections, or the robbery Of ap umbreia, or per- 
haps a dishonored bill, and, iu certain cuses, even bad 
wine; he will forgive any thinig, down to the biuckest in- 
gratitude; but wuat he can scarcely ever bring himself 
to forgive, especially in a rival. or @ triend, is @ great suc- 
cess. — Punch, 

A citizen, passing alomg the road, heard a prodigious 
uproar and outcry in # tenement occupied by a respec- 
table couple. Entering, he discovered 4 wan flailing his 
wite furiously ; and having asked the reason of the nagel- 
at porte intormed rined by the thrasher that—: ir have, for 





mn yeui to be this nere 
woman ; nis ee the Fourth of July—1 ve ‘Gaolasea my 
independence!” 





At an infant Sabbath aiken: ‘e? the care of which I 
was promoted, a few years since, 1 was readiug the story 
of the Prodigal Son. When l came to the place where 

the poor ragged son reached his former home, and his 
father saw him ‘‘a great way off,”’ | inquired what his 
father probably did. One of the smaliest boys, with his 
little fist clenched, said, ‘‘ 1 donno, but | dess he set de 
dog on him.’’ 


Ignorance is a great substitute for paregorie. Show us 
a blockhead, and we will show you a mau who can sleep 
twelve hours out of a dozen. Before you can make men 
wakeful, you must make them iuteiligent. If we owned 
the fee simple of a railroad, we would consider no person 
fit for the position of switch-tender who didn’t take all 
the papers. 

An irascible old andes: was taken with sneezing in 
the cars, lately. Atter sneezing im the most spasmodic 
manner eight | times, he arrested the paroxysim fora mo- 
ment, and his h y he thus add. 
his nasal organ, indignantly saying, * “0, go on—go on— 
you ’il blow your brains out sbaaeuady 





A book is announced in fis entities “Woman a 
Hundred Years Hence.” He must bea bold man who 
will attempt to aires what wouan will be then. Will 
she wear crinoline an muets?—or will she have 
invaded the sphere of man, donned the b—loomers, and 
taken p Of the p chair? 
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“Charles,” said a young lady, the other morning, to 
ae nga he what is the cause of the warket-house bell 

1D 

LS Well,” ” said the beau, solemnly, ‘if I was to express 
an opinion, 1 should give it as my deliberate conviction 

t somebody is ee the rope.’ 

An Irish adve: aes a says:—“‘A reward of 85 is 
Offered for the apprehension of Patrick U'Fiaherty, who 
lust week stole the jackass, which same had on a pair of 
corduroy breeches, with blue eyes, and smokes a short 
pipe; much given to squinting, and likewise his shoes let 
down at the heel. 


A little girl four years old, while in the garden helping 
pick raspberries, hud her attention attracted to the dew 
on the leaves, and being asked what dew was, and where 
it came from, replied, ** ‘Tis the sfetting (sweating) of the 
leaves such hot weather.” 


If you want to lengthen your days, lend five pounds to 
your friend Brown; the weeks will seem long enough be- 
fore you recover them. If you want to shorien the time, 
we your name to ‘‘a little bill”? You wont find it long, 

before it pthaast due!” 


A pedant, who had Aa to Gah shes Lord Leicester, 
met Foote, and said, ‘* I called upon Lord Lei-ces-ter, but 
he was not at home.” To which, by way of rebuke, the 
wit replied, ** Nor any of his pe-o- ple either, I suppose. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly 
after thirteen years unequalled epg an and popularity, 
has become a ‘‘ household word” from Maine to Cali 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United tates. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


use 
(> It is just such a rT as any father, 
friend alums to the ovwege Pes le. ae a 
(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and beautiful style. : 
0 It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adyer- 
— 5 pr ahes super-royal ae. 
t joted to news, tales, poems, stories 
gen, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor asa: 
“—- It is carefully edited by M.M aes who has 
eighteen years editorial ex mee in Bostor 
(> It contains in ite og well filled ne deeply in- 





et peas aot oe ths gr word or line 

t num! among its a joo sentetbete 

wane ror writers in the cou sadn: 

te bigs they absorb the male: cultivate 

taste for all that is beautiful and good in bumanity si 
k that the good influence of such 

s =a pote the home circle is almost incalculable. 
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provoke in the you: 
yap pla TE 2. fea 
po Loned are free from politics and al jarring 
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y He otjert being to make home hap 
“Eire theme reasons that ian for years bows so 
popular « favorite throughout the country 
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